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From Citation to Piece in Hand: 
The Search for Efficiency in 
Accessing Monographic Series 

Marian Shemberg 

The author of this article looks at access problems that occur when the 
citations from indexes for articles in series differ from the way the items are 
cataloged. To illustrate the difficulties encountered, a search was conducted 
in the online catalogs of various libraries and a comparison made between 
the bibliographic entries found to citations both in electronic indexes and in 
authors' references The results indicate that the ramifications of local 
cataloging decisions affect all areas of librarianship. In this electronic age, 
the need is great to integrate the various sources of information needed for 
a patron to go from citation to piece in hand. 



IB eginning with Poole's original Index 
to Periodicals in 1848, libraries, of sheer 
necessity, have outsourced indexing of ar- 
ticles in journals to producers of data- 
bases. Tyckoson (1989, 10) states that "the 
failure of the catalog to incorporate the 
growing number of journals and other 
special formats has resulted in an entire 
industry of commercial services designed 
to supplement the catalog in this area." 
Yet until recently, the catalog was not de- 
signed to assist the patron in the transition 
from an indexing citation to the bibliog- 
raphic record in order to locate and re- 
trieve the desired item. There has been 
limited standardization or coordination 
between the abstracting and library worlds. 

The use of the catalog as a finding aid 
was addressed by Tate (1963), who com- 
pared main entries in the Library of Con- 
gress (LC) card catalog with citations in 
references. Relevant to the present study, 
Tate (§190) also compared the citations 



"with the corresponding catalog entries 
for data regarding useful secondary en- 
tries." Though only peripheral to her 
study, she (p. 191) did point out that one 
type of "secondary entry that may have 
some utility as a finding device is the series 
entry." Tate also warned that secondary 
entries vary over time and among librar- 
ies, with the needs of the individual library 
taking precedence over standardization. 
Even at that time, she mentioned the 
problems of growth of the catalog and the 
expense to libraries in adding secondary 
entries. It appears that more than thirty 
years later, libraries are still grappling with 
these issues. 

Only one other article (Tagliacozzo, 
Rosenberg, and Kochen 1970) was found 
in which the researchers examined the 
information that patrons brought to the 
catalog in searching for known items. 
They did not focus on series but rather 
directed their attention toward the search 
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process and patrons' ability to find the 
item sought. They state (p. 231): "the cata- 
logue has to contain at least one written 
record representing the item . . . that the 
user is trying to find; the user has to find 
one such record; and he has to recognize 
it as corresponding to his mental repre- 
sentation of the object of his search." It is 
this last aspect that is examined in the 
present research. 

The difficulties that patrons face when 
they go from known-item series entries to 
the catalog is an area in which little has 
been written. No further research studies 
were found that related bibliographic 
citations of series to finding these items in 
the catalog. In this article, I review access 
problems that face the catalog user as a 
result of differences in the way an item in 
a series is represented in various forms in 
indexes and in the catalog. 

It is acknowledged that cataloging 
monographic series is complex. Authors 
have raised this topic in the cataloging 
literature as an ongoing issue. Steinhagen 
(1989) enumerates some of the compli- 
cated issues with which catalogers have 
struggled cataloging serials and series. 
McBride (1985) gives a history of the 
attempts to deal with monographic series. 

However, catalogers are not the only 
ones struggling with this issue. Repre- 
sentation of an item in the catalog, espe- 
cially a serial or series, not only affects the 
patron; it affects all areas of librarians hip. 
In this article, I review the issue from the 
perspective of the reference librarian and 
try to identify some options to meet the 
different needs of publishers, indexers, 
and librarians in light of the state of tech- 
nology today. 



The Issues 

To illustrate the problems of access that a 
user might encounter in moving from a 
citation to a piece in hand, we will look at 
a specific series that has kept the same 
title, the same ISSN, and the same editors 
since 1973, yet is still elusive to identify. 
The title of this series is New Directions 
for Community CoUeges (NDCC), a series 



in the field of education and is used heav- 
ily at Ohio State University (OSU). With 
continuity of title, ISSN, series editors, 
and place of publication, one would think 
it would be easy to identify individual 
pieces. However, reference librarians at 
the Education/Psychology Library at OSU 
have been aware of problems in accessing 
this series for years. It is especially trou- 
blesome because of its double numbering 
system, and because at OSU it had been 
cataloged as an unanalyzed serial until 
1989. At that time, the cataloging treatment 
was changed to individual monographic re- 
cords, to provide better access. 

It seems reasonable to posit that access 
is facilitated if an item is cataloged in the 
same way in which it is indexed in data- 
bases and used in references or bibliog- 
raphies. This hypothesis is based on the 
ideas of standardization and consistency. 
Crawford (1987 and 1992) emphasizes 
that a catalog should be clear and consis- 
tent. He states (1987, 68) that "usage 
should be consistent from a patron's view, 
not from a designer's view." Consistency is 
also beneficial when moving from an elec- 
tronic index to the online catalog. Snavely 
and Clark (1996, 50) point out that the 
"process, from having the citation in hand 
to having the article in hand, has been 
largely overlooked in the literature." 
Awareness of problems in retrieving items 
from citations is a first step to improving 
success in retrieval. 

Problems in identifying the exam- 
ple series center around the following 
factors: 

1. Inconsistency in cataloging treatments 
due to human error 

2. Dual numbering systems on the source 

3. Local decisions over time and in 
multiple branch libraries to catalog 
item as a serial, a monograph in a 
series, or both 

4. Whether or not the field containing 
the series entry is indexed 

5. Citation differences in electronic 
indexes 

6. Ways in which articles are cited in 
references 

7. Screen display 

Although these factors refer to one 
title in a specific library, the same factors 
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can be found in part in any larger library, 
especially those with large serial holdings. 

Methodology 

Each issue of NDCC, beginning with 
number 1 (1973), was examined for cita- 
tion information, numbering systems, and 
changes in description on the title page 
and its verso. 

The online catalog at OSU (OSCAR) 
was checked to see how each issue was 
handled over time. OSU belongs to the 
OhioLINK consortium, which is a state- 
wide consortium linking academic, com- 
munity college, and research libraries in 
the state of Ohio. OhioLINK's computer- 
ized union catalog is accessible through 
the Internet. The title was also searched 
in the central OhioLINK catalog and in- 
dividually in the catalogs of member li- 
braries. When there were gaps in issue 
holdings at member institutions, each 
catalog was checked by individual issue 
title to determine whether the item was 
owned but either not identified or not 
indexed by series title. Of the 30 libraries 
in the system at the time of this writing, 
17 libraries had at least 10 issues of NDCC. 

When it was discovered that cataloging 
practices of member libraries varied 
greatly, catalog records for this title were 
also examined at large research libraries 
outside the consortium via a Z39.50 
interface to see whether large research 
institutions cataloged these items at a 
more consistent level. 

The libraries that were searched in- 
cluded LC and four members of the Asso- 
ciation of Research Libraries (ARL) outside 
the state of Ohio. When the Z39.50 search 
interface being used to access other catalogs 
proved too restrictive at LC and one ARL 
library, those catalogs were searched di- 
recdy via the Internet using the remote cata- 
log's native software. These methods were 
used to identify consistency and differences 
in cataloging practices of the sample of large 
research libraries. Then comparisons were 
made across all catalogs on the treatment 
of this series. 

Many patrons get citations to articles 
in the NDCC byway of electronic indexes . 
So the form of citation in several elec- 



tronic databases that index this series 
were searched by series title to determine 
the form of the citations found there. The 
indexes used were ERIC, Education In- 
dex, ArticleFirst, and CARL UnCover. 
Particular attention was paid to how the 
citations meshed with bibliographic re- 
cords in the various online catalogs. 

Another patron source for NDCC cita- 
tions is bibliographic references in the 
education literature. This was examined 
through a Dialog search of Social Sciences 
Citation Index (SSCI). The first search of 
SSCI was for the series title using "New 
Directions Community" as the search 
terms; 120 references to NDCC were 
found for which copies of the actual arti- 
cles could be obtained. Because the series 
title was used to retrieve the references, it 
seems logical that all 120 matches con- 
tained the series title in the citation. This 
was true, with some variations that could 
also affect retrieval in a local catalog: 109 
had the correct title; 10 had New Direc- 
tions in Community Colleges instead of 
"for," and one left off the final * from 
"Colleges." 

Finally, multiple access points were 
compared among the databases — the cita- 
tions in references and the various cata- 
logs. These included series title, issue ti- 
tle, sequential number, volume and issue 
numbers, ISSN, and dates. The time pe- 
riod of the study was September 1995 
through June 1996. 

Findings 

How the Publisher Identifies 
These Items 

NDCC has been published quarterly since 
1973. Each issue is identified both by a 
sequential number and by volume and 
issue numbers. Each issue also has a 
unique title in addition to the series title, 
as well as issue editors and series editors. 
From its inception in 1973 until mid- 
1981, each of these issues had two sepa- 
rate title pages. The first is the series title 
page, which includes the editors of the 
series, the sequential number, and the 
date. The second title page gives only the 
unique issue title, the editors of that 
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theme issue, and the publisher. Addition- 
ally, the verso of the second title page lists 
a volume number in roman numerals and 
an issue number, different from the se- 
quential numbering of the series. The se- 
quential number is not repeated on the 
verso from 1973 to 1982. In 1983, the 
sequential number was added to the verso 
of the title page. Also, ongoing from issue 
number 5 (1974) through number 68 
(1989), a supplementary note on the verso 
of the title page states, "New Directions is 
numbered sequentially. . . . The volume 
and issue numbers above are included for 
the convenience of libraries" (NDCC 
1974, title page verso). 

The date designations on the issues of 
NDCC also vary. Issues number 1, spring 
1973, through number 22, summer 1978, 
have dates of spring, summer, autumn, or 
winter, plus the year. Then only the year 
is indicated on the title page until issue 
number 35, where the date changes to the 
month and year, e.g., September 1981. 
Each issue then gives a month and year 
through issue number 54, June 1986. 
From issue number 55 to the present, the 
dates are fall, winter, spring, or summer 
and the year. Again, although these vari- 
ations refer specifically to NDCC, any 
public or technical service librarian (and 
some sophisticated patrons) know this 
problem is by no means unique. 

Bibliographic Records in 
Online Catalogs 

Various libraries have cataloged this title 
as an unanalyzed serial, as an analyzed 
serial, or as a monograph in a series, both 
with series entries indexed and not in- 
dexed. LC's series authority record for the 
series indicates that it is considered a 
monographic series (MARC field 646) for 
issues 1^45 and a serial for number 46 on. 
For dates of publication and volume des- 
ignations, the record shows number 1 
(spring 1973). Therefore, from 1973 to 
1984, issues number 1 through number 
45, LC separately cataloged this title as a 
monograph with a series entry. A MARC 
515 note (numbering peculiarities) states 
that issues from number 46 are also called 
volume 12, number 2, and so on. All of the 



issues have volume and issue numbers in 
roman numerals on the verso of the title 
page, yet the authority record indicates 
only that a dual numbering system is used 
from number 46, which is when LC 
started cataloging NDCC as a serial. 
Therefore, patrons checking LOCIS, the 
online catalog at LC, will find separate 
records for each of the first 45 issues in 
the monographs catalog, but will find one 
serial record in the serial catalog by series 
title only. As Hagler and Simmons (1982, 
105) state, "It should be no surprise that 
the policies of the Library of Congress, 
like those of any other library, change 
from time to time." Most information in a 
bibliographic record is taken from the 
item itself; in the case of this 515 note, it 
appears to indicate local practice treat- 
ment (monograph series versus serial), 
not the history of the item. 

In monographic records of this title, 
librarians have either used the sequential 
number, the volume and issue numbers, 
or a combination of the two. One way 
librarians identify the dual numbering sys- 
tem is to trace by one number but to 
indicate in a series field or a note field an 
alternate numbering system. For exam- 
ple, number 37 is identified as "number 
37=vl0, number 1 (Mar. 1982)." This re- 
dundancy is a great service to patrons and 
public service librarians alike, who might 
bring only partial information to the cata- 
log. The note inf ormation might not be an 
access point in all catalogs; however, it 
may ease identification of a particular 
issue once the bibliographic record 
is retrieved. 

Another way that librarians identify 
the dual numbering systems is with notes 
indicating that the series is also numbered 
by a certain volume and issue on the verso 
of the title page. Occasionally, due to er- 
rors, the identifying issue numbers are 
omitted. This makes access and identifica- 
tion extremely difficult for the patron. 

The addition of the Blackwell North 
America Table of Contents service at 
OhioLINK has improved identification 
and retrieval of NDCC articles. Many 
monographic records in this series include 
notes or contents that identify chapter 
titles and chapter authors. These addi- 
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TABLE 1 

Cataloging Practices of OhioLINK Libraries for NDCC 



Number of 
Libraries 


Cataloged as 
Serial 


Cataloged as 
Mono in Series 


Cataloged Both as 
Mono and Serial 


Volume/Issue 
Number Traced 


Sequential 
Number Traced 


7 




X 




y 


Y 
A 


4 




X 






X 


4 






X 




X 


1 






X 


\ 


X 


1 






X (analyzed) 


X 


X 



tions to the records are retrievable by key- 
word search and by title or author if "Table 
of Contents" is a feature of the search 
interface. Such additions help enormously 
in creating an efficient and effective sys- 
tem for accessing this type of publication. 



by the sequential number. If the local sys- 
tem sorts numbered issues separately 
from volumes, an added complication for 
patrons is introduced. Table 1 provides a 
summary of citations to NDCC retrieved 
from OhioLINK libraries. 



Bibliographic Becords in a Union 
Catalog 

All member libraries of OhioLINK use 
the Innovative Interfaces system (IN- 
NOPAC). Patrons can access the central 
union catalog or any of the individual 
member catalogs through the Internet. 

The central union catalog has 97 titles 
cataloged under NDCC. All are mono- 
graphs in a series except for one serial 
record. The screen displays make identi- 
fication of the serial record difficult. Cata- 
loging an item as part of a serial makes 
"one record that will stand for all the indi- 
vidual issues of a serial title, with little 
ongoing maintenance" (Intner 1990, 4). 
Cataloging series as an unanalyzed serial 
is convenient for processing purposes, but 
users might need greater expertise to rec- 
ognize a serial record and interpret issue 
holdings attached to the record. In 
OhioLINK, full bibliographic records re- 
trieved for the monographic entries have 
a unique issue title and issue editor. Each 
title is identified as part of the series. In 
the central union catalog, the series field 
indicates the sequential number. Most re- 
cords do not identify the volume andissue 
number. Some records, as in the LC re- 
cords referred to above, show both the 
sequential number and the volume and 
issue numbers, but the series is indexed 



Searching Other Online Catalogs 

LC and four ARL libraries were also 
searched. However, access to catalog in- 
formation via a Z39.50 interface can vary. 
Holdings, in most cases, were not indi- 
cated, which prevents identification of 
items in a serial record. 

The first ARL library was searched by 
series title. The first record retrieved was 
the serial authority record. In a 515 field 
is the note "Volume numbering ceased 
with the December 1982 issue." This 
seems in conflict with the 515 note from 
LC, which indicates that, from number 
46, items are also called volume 12, num- 
ber 2, and so on. This note reflects local 
information, not what indexes may cite as 
being on the actual item. Up through 
number 40, some records are identifiedby 
the sequential number, while others are 
identified by volume and issue numbers. 
Starting with number 41 (1983), the rest 
of the monograph records use the sequen- 
tial number. The second and third librar- 
ies treat this series both as a serial and as 
a monograph with a series added entry. 
This dual treatment occurs because one 
branch or departmental library may cata- 
log the series as monographic, while an- 
other catalogs it as a serial. One might be 
analyzed, while another might not. 

Searching the last library via 239.50 
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TABLE 2 



How LC and ARL Libraries Catalog This Series 


. Library 


Cataloged both as 
Mono and Serial 


Cataloged as 
Mono in Series 


Traced by 
Sequential Number 


Traced by 
Volume/Issue 
Number 


LC 


X 




X 


vlnl 


Library A 


X (analyzed) 




X 


X 


Library B 


X 




X 


vlnl 


Library C 


X (analyzed 




X 




Library D 


X (analyzed) 




X 


vlnl 



was not as successf ul. Three serial records 
were located, but no monographic records 
were retrieved when searching by series 
title. A search by each issue title was then 
performed. This search yielded all issues 
of the series. It was found that the remote 
search interface provided for a search by 
series, separate from a title search. This 
search produced the monographic re- 
cords. In this library's catalog, the series 
cannot be searched as a title, and the 
Z39.50 interface does not have a series 
search option. 

At LC, the Z39.50 search interface 
allowed for searches only of the book cata- 
log. The first 45 issues were retrieved. To 
find the serial record at LC, LOCIS was 
accessed through the Internet. A sum- 
mary of the category treatment by LC and 
the ARL libraries is shown in table 2. 



Results 

What becomes clear after searching all of 
these catalogs is that standards vary or are 
unclear, especially to the remote user. 
Local practice determines how this series 
will be cataloged. One branch of a library 
might catalog it as a serial and another as 
a monograph; one might index with the 
volume and issue numbers, another might 
index by the sequential number. Two or 
three records for different copies of the 
same issue might be present in the cata- 
log. Few libraries used one bibliographic 
record and attached all holdings to that 
one record, This proved to be a major 
impediment to access and retrieval, an 
impediment that has significance for ref- 



erence, interlibrary loan, acquisitions, 
cataloging, and binding. Consistency and 
compromise are needed in cataloging cen- 
ters at each university or research center. 

It would be simpler if there were a 
national policy on series identification and 
citation that was followed by publishers, 
abstractors, and libraries. LC has pro- 
vided much guidance in the past. Yet 
Hagler and Simmons (1982, 105) point 
out that, "the policies of the Library of 
Congress concerning such matters as se- 
ries cataloguing, the provision of analytics 
and contents notes, etc., are those best 
suited to its own particular needs as a large 
research library." However, most libraries 
use shared catalog records often derived 
from LC copy. 

Monographic Treatment 

A number of observations can be made 
with regard to monographic treatment of 
this series. 

• OhioLINK member libraries, LC, and 
one ARL library that catalog this 
series as a monograph (or the mono- 
graph records of the analyzed serial) 
display the records in sequential 
number order. 

• The other ARL libraries that catalog 
this series as a monograph (or as an 
analyzed serial) display the mono- 
graphic records in alphabetical order 
by unique issue title or main entry. 
Some records appear in the multiple 
title list by series title, some by issue 
title, and one appears by the editor of 
the issue, depending on the main en- 
try. This arrangement has two draw- 
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TABLE 3 
How NDCC Is Cited in Indexes 



Index 


Series Title 
Shown 


Issue Title 
Shown 


Sequential Nos. 
Shown 


Volume/Issue 
Nos. Shown 


Issue Editor(s) 
Shown 


ERIC journals 


X 




81, 82, 84, 85 


X 




ERIC Fiche 
Issues 


X 


X 


With 
exceptions 


v 
A 


v 

a 


Education 
Index articles 


X 




X 






Education 
Index issues 


X 


X 


X 




X 


ArticleFirst 


X 


Some issues 


X 


Volume only 




CARL 
UnCover 


X 




X 







backs. One is that the issue titles are 
typically not present in records of the 
electronic indexing services. The sec- 
ond is that the sequential number and 
volume number may not be displayed 
in the local catalog's multiple title screen. 

• In addition to inconsistencies among 
catalogs, some show internal vari- 
ations. Monographs are sometimes in- 
dexed with the sequential number and 
other times with the volume and issue 
numbers in the same library. At times, 
these "missing" items are owned but 
are cataloged by volume and issue 
numbers, so are located further down 
in the multiple display screen. Other 
times they are not owned. It is difficult 
for the patron to determine which is 
the case. 

• Records of some issues are not in- 
dexed by the series, though they may 
have a series statement. They are not 
retrieved by series title. 

• Errors occur. For example, issue num- 
ber 2 at one library has two separate 
item records attached to it. One is the 
correct issue number 2 (1973) Meet- 
ing the Financial Crisis. The other is 
number 34 (volume 9, no. 2), Women 
in Community Colleges. There is no 
separate title entry for issue number 
34 for that library. 

• The number of the issue is not indi- 
cated. By searching for these mono- 
graphs by known issue title, the se- 
quential number was ascertained. 



Serial Treatment 

A number of observations can be made 
with regard to serial treatment of this series. 

• Some holdings in the serial records 
are identified by volumes while others 
are shown as numbers. Often the se- 
quential number is incorrectly identi- 
fied by the volume label. At times, no 
identifying number is included. 

• A serial record may exist, but on!y one 
issue is listed as a holding. The rest of 
the issues are cataloged as mono- 
graphs. Or isolated issues are cata- 
loged as monographs, while the rest of 
the collection is cataloged as a serial. 

• Libraries catalog these items both as a 
serial and as monographs in a series. 
Sometimes the same issues are cata- 
loged in two separate ways by differ- 
ent catalog centers at the same insti- 
tution. Dual cataloging maybe helpful 
to patrons or may be confusing. 
Consistency is a feature that patrons 

assume about an online catalog, and when 
that consistency fails to materialize, pa- 
trons are poorly served. However, cita- 
tions may also add to patron confusion. 

Citations from Indexes 

Various indexes treat this title differently. 
Each treatment is described below; an 
outline is provided in table 3. 

ERIC. ERIC has the longest history of 
citing NDCC, having cited it continuously 
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TABLE 4 
SSCI Series Title Search 



N=120 No. 

Series title cited 120 100.0 

Issue title cited 74 68 

Sequential number cited 91 76 

Volume number cited 24 20.0 

Issue number with volume 9 7 5 



since 1973. Until 1983, it was the only 
service indexing this series. ERIC cita- 
tions to NDCC are consistent over time — 
they include the chapter author and chap- 
ter title, series title, volume and issue 
numbers, and date. When the ERIC mi- 
crofiche format of whole issues of this 
series is cited, the sequential number is 
usually added to the title entry. 

Through 1993, ERIC citations contin- 
ued to be by author and title of chapter, 
with the journal entry giving the volume 
and issue numbers and the date. However, 
in 1993, a note was added, giving the se- 
quential numbers. Issues number 84 and 
number 85 also include the issue title in 
the Note field. However, this ceased after 
issue number 85, winter 1994. The issue 
number is no longer furnished. Given that 
most libraries in this sample cataloged the 
series by sequential number, this omission 
would make it very difficult for patrons to 
make the leap from the ERIC index to 
items owned by libraries. 

Education Index. Education Index has 
cited JVDCC from 1983 (number 42) to 
the present. All of these issues are cited 
by sequential number only. In addition to 
indexing the individual articles from each 
issue, Education Index also cites the en- 
tire issue, giving the issue titles and the 
issue editors. No volume and issue num- 
bering is provided. The format of this in- 
dex coincides with most of the cataloging 
practices at the libraries studied. 

Carl UnCover. Carl UnCover indexes 
NDCC back to number 65, spring 1989, by 
sequential number only. Each full record 
includes author and chapter title, series title, 
season, year, and sequential number. No is- 
sue titles or issue editors are given. 

ArticleFirst. ArticleFirst started index- 



ing NDCC in the summer of 1992. It in- 
dexes by chapter author and title, series 
title, volume number, issue number, and 
date. The volume number listed varies 
between arabic numbers and roman nu- 
merals. The issue number is actually the 
sequential number. Thus, ArticleFirst 
combines the two numbering systems. 
Sometimes an issue description is in- 
cluded, the description being the unique 
issue title. However, that field is not 
searchable by title or keyword. In the fall 
of 1995, issue number 91 is identified by 
sequential number only. The volume 
and issue numbers are absent. With issue 
number 92, the unique issue title is omit- 
ted. 

Citations from Social Sciences 
Citation Index 

The Social Sciences Citation Index (SSCI) 
was examined for treatment of this title. 
The treatments are described below; an 
outline is provided in table 4. 

An online search through Dialog of 
SSCI yielded the following results. Sev- 
enty-four (68%) of the citations listed the 
issue title, often including the editor of 
the issue. Ninety-one (76%) gave the se- 
quential number, while 24 (20%) listed 
the volume number. Of those citing the 
volume number, 9 also included the issue 
number. Five gave no identifying number, 
only the year. One author gave the se- 
quential number but called it volume 77 
(1992). Most used only the numbers and 
year, not indicating whether it is the vol- 
ume or the sequential number. 

A second online search of SSCI 
through Dialog was done by author and 
year for the 5 most cited authors. This 
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search produced 17 citations; all were 
cited by series title and sequential number. 

Implications for Libraries 

How can finding known items in catalogs 
that were cited in indexes be made more 
efficient? What are our options? Though 
solutions are difficult to implement and 
may be prohibitively costly, it is produc- 
tive to discuss possible resolutions. Be- 
cause the catalog has the greatest impact 
on access for patrons, it would be produc- 
tive if the user were kept in mind when 
records were created and decisions were 
made about numbered monographic series . 

The first implication deals with the de- 
sign of catalogs and decisions made about 
treatment of series. It should be an explicit 
goal of catalogs to provide an easy transition 
to the catalog from bibliographic indexes in 
which library titles are indexed. 

Reference librarians can help with 
their knowledge of patron behavior. Be- 
cause each series title is unique, this 
knowledge usually comes after the fact 
when referring to a specific title. When 
reference librarians see the types of diffi- 
culties patrons are experiencing, they 
should have a way of communicating ef- 
fectively with catalogers to resolve the dif- 
ficulties. At this stage, it means enhancing 
or changing a catalog record. Or it might 
mean a policy change. 

Would access be eased if NDCC were 
cataloged as a serial or as a monographic 
series? On the basis of this study, when a 
series is well known by its series tide and 
when it has a dual numbering system with 
the sequential number prominent, it should 
be accessible by series title with the identi- 
fying sequential number. If possible, both 
numbers should appear in the record. 

The best choices for cataloging a series 
are as an analyzed serial or as a monograph 
in a series. There are advantages and dis- 
advantages to each for the patron. Cata- 
loging NDCC as an analyzed serial would 
give it a shared call number, and all issues 
at a library would be shelved together. In 
addition to the serial record, an individual 
bibliographic record would exist for each 
item. However, because some libraries re- 
strict usage of their serials, and many li- 



braries do not allow serials to be checked 
out, access would be curtailed. Patrons at 
OhioLINK libraries could not initiate bor- 
rowing of NDCC issues from a terminal 
using patron-initiated circulation mod- 
ules. They would have to get a copy of an 
article through interlibrary loan, which 
entails time delays. 

In some libraries, serial records are in 
a separate catalog. When libraries catalog 
a series both as a serial and as a mono- 
graph, how is one to know which catalog 
to search for a particular issue? It would 
be helpful to have cross-linking between 
these types of catalogs. The patron has 
already spent time searching indexes and 
now may need to decide which title to use, 
which number to use, and which catalog 
to access. 

When libraries catalog these issues as 
an unanalyzed serial, searching by unique 
title is fruitless. However, if a series is 
cataloged as an analyzed serial, a user can 
retrieve entries either by unique issue 
title or by series title if these are indexed 
fields. If it is cataloged as a monograph 
in a series and it is indexed in the title 
field by series, it is again retrievable by 
either title. When it is not indexed by 
series, searching by series title is futile. 
To be helpful to patrons who get cita- 
tions from indexes or references, num- 
bered monographic series should be in- 
dexed by series. However, indexing 
series and analyzing serials may involve 
greater initial expense for libraries. 

The second implication for cataloging 
concerns the numbering system. The pri- 
mary source of citation information, the 
title page, clearly states the issue number 
and the date, Catalogers are aware that 
"some data elements have gradually 
drifted to locations other than the title 
page, particularly to the verso of the title 
leaf where it is now common to find date 
and edition information" (Hagler and 
Simmons 1982, 85), but they add that the 
title page is still the primary source of this 
information. Looking beyond the title 
page for further numbering is time-con- 
suming. Libraries are looking to simplify 
cataloging, not to create complexity. Titles 
in numbered monographic series with 
dual numbering systems where the index- 
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ing service uses only the volume and issue 
numbers create complexity. Access by the 
series title, with the date and both num- 
bering systems noted in the series field, 
might facilitate access. This is especially 
true when the dominant number is the 
sequential number and most authors are 
used to citing volume and issue numbers. 

Repercussions for interlibrary loan 
(ILL) loom large. Seaman (1992) explains 
that ILL requests for books can be gener- 
ated as a result not only of user error but 
by catalog failure for items actually owned 
by the requesting library. One category of 
catalog failure is that no analyzed entry 
exists for series titles cataloged as serials- 
One serial entry for numerous issues of 
this series is common practice at many of 
the libraries studied. Seaman dealt with 
requests for ILL in error that were found 
by ILL staff and were identified as being 
owned by the borrowing library. 

Two other situations make ILL more 
elusive. Through OhioLINK all regis- 
tered users can borrow monographs by 
requesting them without ILL or staff in- 
tervention. This feature is called patron- 
initiated circulation. If an item is located 
in the central catalog, any member library 
user can initiate a request that will then be 
accepted by the system as valid when the 
same item is not owned or is unavailable 
at the user's home library. Where the cata- 
loging treatment is the same, the system 
can easily make this determination. How- 
ever, when one library has cataloged a title 
as a serial and another has it as a mono- 
graphic series, the system cannot deter- 
mine the sameness. If a monograph in a 
series is requested despite the fact that 
the users host library owns the serial, the 
system will allow the request. 

The second situation assumes that the 
staff of ILL can make all the leaps from 
volume number to sequential number and 
know that the item is actually owned but 
is cataloged differently. Can the ILL of- 
fice interpret all of this information for 
monographic series with dual numbering 
systems, given the variety of cataloging 
apparent at various libraries? 

Acquisitions is also affected. When an 
item is not cataloged in the way it is being 
requested, libraries might purchase addi- 



tional copies, thinking they do not own a 
particular issue. Some libraries in the 
study have extra copies of various issues of 
this title. These extra copies might be due 
to its popularity, or they might be due to 
mistakenly purchasing a copy when the 
catalog record for an issue could not be 
found in preorder searching. 

In the public service area, public serv- 
ice librarians must be knowledgeable 
about these issues to teach patrons to be 
flexible, to question whether the citation 
in hand is complete, correct, or needs 
modification to find whether the item is 
owned at a particular library. We need to 
instill in our patrons the willingness to ask 
questions, to appear foolish in order to 
save hours of searching futilely. We need 
to learn about the problems facing serial 
catalogers and to inform them how pa- 
trons search for items. 

Conclusions 

Regadless of how many titles in series 
exist in academic library collections, it 
would seem that indexing the series en- 
tries and adding series entries would en- 
tail more work if more series were ana- 
lyzed and dual numbering schemes were 
always recorded. However, from the per- 
spective of efficient use of the catalog, this 
effort would reduce the work of users, 
many of whom are library staff in acquisi- 
tions, ILL, reference, and cataloging serv- 
ices. Reference librarians believe the time 
and effort would be well worth the value, 
not only in more accurate and efficient 
access but also in reduced frustration and 
greater user satisfaction with the catalog. 
The sharing of resources is highlighting 
historic inconsistencies and the lack of 
national standards. Retrospective conver- 
sion has been focused on journals with 
title changes. Now that many libraries 
have been able to update these records, it 
might be time to ease access for series. 

A national policy on series cataloging 
appears to be evolving. In the Cataloging 
Service Bulletin (Library of Congress, 
1996, 11), it is stated that: 

the Library of Congress Rule Interpreta- 
tions (LCRIs) provide for a common prac- 
tice, sometimes called 'national' practice. . . 
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Moreover, it is incumbent upon the Li- 
brary of Congress to make decisions to 
provide common practice in order to share 
bibliographic and authority records for the 
common good, which may at times be at 
odds with local needs. ... In the case of 
series, the practice applies to LC and to 
those NACO libraries that contribute se- 
ries authority records. 
CSB includes LC practice guidelines 
for tracing analyzed series. LC is taking a 
leadership role in advancing the practice 
that series should be traced by series 
statement. Complying with the common 
practice is expected to result in more se- 
ries entries and serial numbering in the 
catalog, but it will provide more efficient 
access. The trend to limit the number of 
access points to speed up the cataloging 
process may have had the unintended 
consequence of making it more difficult 
for patrons to access items from citations 
taken from electronic indexes. The vast 
resources of electronic indexes need to be 
supported by strengthening citation forms 
in the catalog. 

Can librarians influence publishers? 
Publishers, first and foremost, want to re- 
main in business and remain profitable. 
Librarians can inform them of difficulties 
their publishing practices are creating. 
Perhaps this awareness will open dialogue 
for greater understanding, even if, lor ex- 
ample, it does not change a dual number- 
ing system for a currently published jour- 
nal. In addition, some journals include 
recommended forms for citation with the 
articles in each issue. Making this practice 
a model and integrating it with cataloging 
practices would bring clarity where there 
was confusion. 

To standardize a catalog to agree with 
citation indexes would be impossible 
given the lack of standardization of these 
services. However, as more library cata- 
logs link citation indexes to their biblio- 
graphic records, it would appear that a 
solution must be found for this linkage to 
succeed. Effort may need to be placed on 
system solutions to integrate index cita- 
tions with the library's catalog. As more 
companies seek solutions to these issues, 



it seems feasible that an algorithm will be 
developed to link the index citations to the 
correct entry in the library catalog. Having 
consistent and enhanced access points for 
series entries would make linking catalogs 
with similar access points in indexes useful 
and productive. Having standards for series 
entries that are followed by publishers and 
libraries and that incorporate additional ac- 
cess points that are possible with electronic 
catalogs could make the link from citation to 
piece in hand a quick and efficient process 
for patrons and librarians alike. 
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Identical in Appearance but 
Not in Actuality: Headings 
Shared by a Subject-Access 
and a Form/Genre Access 
Authority List 

David Miller 



Authority records were compared far established headings that are identical 
in Library of Congress Sub ject Headings (LCSH, 18th edition) and Moving- 
Image Materials: Genre Terms (MIM). First, the Use For, Broader Term, 
Na rrower Term, and. Related Term references in the LCSH authority file 
were compared with their counterjMrts in MIM, to determine the proportion 
of duplication existing between them. Fewer than 10% of these reference 
headings are identical. Second, a qualitative comparison was made of the 
"semantic spaces" inhabited by identical headings in different contexts: a 
general-purpose subject access list as compared with a medium-specific 
form/genre access list. It was found that, in many cases, headings that are 
identical as character strings ham markedly different meanings in different 
contexts, The conclusion offered is that, both' quantitatively and qualita- 
tively, pairs of identical headings differ sufficiently from each other that the 
creation of authority records for each usage represents no duplication in any 
meaningful sense. The striking divergence, in many instances, between 
semantic spaces provides food for thought on the differences between the 
naming of subjects and of forms/genres. ' 



the American Library Association 
(ALA) Annual Conference in June 1995, 
the Machine- Readable Bibliographic 
Information Committee (MAEBI) con- 
sidered Proposal 95-11, "Definition of 
X55 Fields lor Genre/Form Terms in the 
US MARC Authority Format" (Stockton- 
San Joaquin County Public Library 1995). 
MARBI, an interdivisional joint committee 
of ALA, is concerned with tie creation, 
review, and development of standards for 



the presentation of bibliographic informa- 
tion in machine -readable form. Proposal 
95-11 establishes authority heading lields 
(MARC fields 155, 455, 555, 755) corre- 
sponding to field 655 (Index Term— 
Genre/Form) of the USMARG Biblio- 
graphic Format (Library of Congress, 
Network Development and MARC Stand- 
ards Office 1991, 126). The history of this 
issue, first raised in 1993 and pursued 
through two discussion papers and two 
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proposals, is covered in the text of Proposal 
95-11. The driving iorce was the desire on 
the part of some librarians to create authority 
records for form/genre headings, as subject 
authority records are now. This would be the 
case even in instances where headings of 
each type, drawn from different thesauri, 
appeared to be identical, in order to allow 
for cross-references and notes that apply 
only to one thesaurus. 

The new fields proposed were ac- 
cepted as part of the USMARC Authority 
Format, but concern was expressed, in the 
proposal itself and in committee discus- 
sion, about the apparent duplication man- 
dated by creating separate authority records 
for identical headings. In the proposal, the 
question was raised whether it would 
be preferable to create two authority re- 
cords for the same term — one a topical 
heading (tagged as 150), the other a 
genre/form term (tagged as 155). It was 
also asked whether the duplication of 
identical terms would prove confusing to 
the user (Stockton-San Joaquin County 
Public Library 1995). The potential adverse 
consequences of duplication in indexing 
were mentioned in committee discussion, 
but these were not regarded as sufficient 
to prevent acceptance of the proposal 
(ALCTS/LITA/RASD 1995). 

These speculations about potential 
indexing and display problems raise the 
question of whether separate authority 
records for the same heading, used for 
subject and form/genre access respec- 
tively are in fact duplicates. Besides the 
established headings, which are necessar- 
ily identical as character strings, what sort 
of parallelisms between such pairs of 
authority records would actually exist? 
This question, which can be addressed 
both quantitatively and qualitatively, was 
investigated by comparing identical head- 
ings drawn from the Library of Congress 
Subject Headings (LCSH) 'and Mavirig- 
hiuige Materials: Genre Terms (MIM). 

LCSH is a well-known list of subject 
headings applied by catalogers in the 
United States and other countries, devel- 
oped and managed by the Library of Con- 
gress (LC). MIM was developed by the 
National Moving Image Database Stand- 
ards Committee of the National Center 



for Film and Video Preservation at the 
American Film Institute. The stated pur- 
pose of the list was "to standardize terms 
used to designate genres and forms of 
moving image materials" (Yee 1988, 11). 
It is a general list, best suited to collec- 
tions that contain many different types of 
moving-image materials, and has been de- 
signed to apply across media. Headings 
from MIM are entered in USMARC bib- 
liographic field 655. 

Background of the Study 

The present study is the third in a series 
of writings originating from the close com- 
parison of MIM and LCSH. Miller (1992) 
examined the levels of compatibility be- 
tween the lists, using the LC Subject 
Authority File to represent LCSH. The 
study was conducted in order to deter- 
mine the potential for conflict or ambigu- 
ity if the two lists were used and indexed 
together in a general academic library 
catalog. It was determined that, while 
most of the approximately 190 MIM head- 
ings presented no conflicts with LCSH, 
either conceptually or as character strings, 
there were five categories of headings that 
presented potential problems of overlap 
and synonymy. These were (1) headings 
that might be synonymous with those in 
LCSH, (2) headings that are similar in 
wording to related headings in LCSH, (3) 
headings that are identical in form between 
the two lists, (4) headings that serve as 
"see" references in LCSH, and (5) homo- 
graphs: headings identical in form but 
referring to different areas of knowledge. 

Miller (1995) began with a set of LC 
subject headings drawn from the first 
three categories described above, that is, 
headings that might be considered syn- 
onymous, similar, or identical with those 
in MIM. The OCLC Online Union Cata- 
log was searched for records that con- 
tained those subject headings in an 
attempt to determine whether they were 
used for subject or form/genre access and 
in what proportions. The major finding of 
that study was that this set of "subject" 
headings was used for form/genre access 
between 6% and 99% of the time, with a mean 
of just over 50%. In only a few instances 
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did authority record information mandate 
form/genre use. Nevertheless, it was clear 
that form/genre access to the cataloged 
materials was regarded as essential and 
was provided by catalogers. Subject head- 
ings from LCSH were therefore being 
pressed into service as a kind of moving- 
image form/genre thesaurus — however 
partially and inconsistently. 

It is tile third category of headings — . 
the 27 headings that are identical in form 
between the two lists — that we consider 
in the present study. The entire popula- 
tion of these headings, which are applied 
to works used for the study of moving-im- 
age materials, therefore serves as a basis 
for the comparisons that follow (the list of 
27 headings is included as appendix A). 
These headings, which are identical in 
form and apparent duplicates, were com- 
pared to determine the extent to which 
they are synonymous in meaning. 

Together, these three studies can be 
regarded as bases for considering several 
questions associated with using multiple 
thesauri for both subject and form/genre 
access. What kinds of compatibility exist 
among thesauri, and how might the in- 
compatibilities be m imaged? Can a main- 
stream list, intended primarily for subject 
access, be adapted for effective form/genre 
use in lieu of specialized thesauri? What 
does it mean to say that headings are iden- 
tical when drawn from lists developed for 
different purposes? The usefulness of the 
present study, then, lies both in what it 
might say about LCSH or MIM per se and 
in its potential for replication with other 
subject heading populations and lists. 

Assumptions and 
Literature Review 

Three assumptions underlie these studies. 
The first is that an item's subject is con- 
ceptually distinct from the form or genre 
it exemplifies. That is, an item's "about- 
ness" is separate from its nature as a physi- 
cal, intellectual, or aesthetic entity. While 
some genres, such as Western novels, pre- 
suppose subject matter in a general way, 
this should not lead us to assume that 
subject and form/genre are similar 
concepts. The second assumption is that 



explicit, separate provision of access to 
subjects and forms/genres is desirable as 
a service to the end user. The third 
assumption is that end users intuitively 
understand the difference between "is" 
and "is about," even if they do not articu- 
late that understanding in searching 
behavior or reference interviews. These 
assumptions are subject to debate, but are 
here taken as givens. 

Miller (1995) provides a brief litera- 
ture review of writings concerned with 
subject and form/genre access issues. For 
recent developments in this area, a good 
source can be found in Taylor (1997). This 
site includes documents related to the 
work of the ALA/ALCTS/CCS Subject 
Analysis Committee Subcommittees on 
Form, from 1991 to the present. At LC, a 
Form/Genre Working Group, headed by 
the assistant chief of the Cataloging Policy 
and Support Office, has been working 
since 1995 to develop this access through- 
out LC's collections (Yee 1997). This com- 
plex, long-term effort has great potential 
to bring multiple benefits to the broader 
library community in terms of rationalized 
vocabularies, systems development, and 
redeveloped cataloging practices. An- 
other source of current developments is 
the electronic discussion list GSAFD (Li- 
brary Subject Access to Fiction). Discus- 
sions in this forum frequently include de- 
bates about literary genre headings, their 
scope and appropriateness for different 
collections. 

Objectives of the Study 

In the study described here, two types of 

comparison were made: 
1. Quantitative comparison. Authority 
headings were compared for those 
headings whose authorized forms are 
identical in LCSH and MIM to deter- 
mine the nature and percentages of 
references shared by each pair of re- 
cords. It was assumed that the only 
elements of sub ject authority records 
that could be compared quantita- 
tively (besides the established head- 
ings), were the reference headings, 
e.g. Use For (UF). Other elements, 
such as note fields or classification 
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number fields, are rarely if ever iden- 
tical in authority records based on 
different lists , and no attempt was made 
to score similarity of these elements. 
2. Qualitative comparison. Authority 
headings were compared to deter- 
mine the extent to which identical 
headings in the two lists designate 
identical or analogous concepts. This 
aspect of the study clearly involved 
subjective evaluation, which, although 
not susceptible to counting and scor- 
ing, nevertheless can provide a basis 
for discussion about the use of estab- 
lished headings as means of naming 
particular concepts in specific contexts. 

Method 

For the quantitative comparison, author- 
ity records for identical LCSH and MIM 
headings were compared for the presence 
of identical references. Two categories 
were derived: identical references in 
identical positions and identical refer- 
ences in different positions. 

"Identical references" are reference 
headings that have identical character 
strings as the established headings. "Identi- 
cal positions" ref ers to the functions that the 
references serve in authority records: Use 
For, Narrower Term (NT), Broader Term 
(BT), Belated Term (BT), or See Also From 
(XX). (See Also From is in MIM only and is 
rarely used.) As an example of the first cate- 
gory, both lists include Beauty pageants as 
a UF reference for the established heading 
Beauty contests. As an example of the 
second category, LCSH includes Erotic 
films as an NT for Erotica; MIM, by con- 
trast, lists Erotic films as a UF reference 
for Erotica. 

Two further categories of references 
were also derived: similar references in 
identical positions and similar ref erences in 
different positions. 

Similar references are reference terms 
that are similar, though not identical, char- 
acter strings. Synonymy, or conceptual over- 
lap considered generally, is not indicated. As 
an example of the third category, the estab- 
lished heading Talk shows is given two BTs 
in LCSH: Interviewing in radio and In- 
terviewing in television. These are similar 



to Interviews, an BT given for this heading 
in MIM. The fourth category can be dem- 
onstrated with the established heading 
Concerts, a NT used in LCSH, which is 
similar to Concert films, a UF included in 
MIM. 

It should be clear that the four types of 
matched references represent decreasingly 
rigorous categories of duplication. In fact, 
the first category is the only one that can be 
said to represent genuine duplication of ele- 
ments in authority records for identical 
headings. The other three categories 
were derived, however, in order to deter- 
mine the proportion of overlap between 
pairs of authority records, even under 
less precise matching conditions. This can 
be stated as a question: As the criteria for 
duplication are loosened, how is overlap af- 
fected? 

For each type of reference (UF, NT, RT, 
BT, XX) examined, the total number of ref- 
erences of that type was counted for each 
list. For example, there were a total of 20 
BTs in the MIM records examined, as com- 
pared with 51 in the related LCSH records 
(see table 1). The number of matches ob- 
tained in each of the above categories was 
divided by each total to determine the per- 
centage of overlap existing in each case. 

For the qualitative comparison, concep- 
tual overlap between pairs of identical terms 
was evaluated by comparing the semantic 
content of pairs of authority records. This 
comparison included reference terms as 
well as scope notes, classification num- 
bers, and examples. Taken together, these 
elements provided the context for analyzing 
the meaning of the established heading. 

Results and Discussion 

The results of the quantitative comparison 
of reference headings are presented in 
tables 1 through 7 (all percentages are 
rounded to two decimal places). In table 
1, we find that 3.78% of the MIM refer- 
ence headings fall into Category 1 with 
respect to their counterparts in LCSH. 
The complement for LCSH-to-MIM com- 
parison is 1.34%. In tables 3, 4, and 6, the 
equivalent percentages for Categories 2- 
4 are presented. 

In tables 2 and 5 we find information 
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TABLE 1 

Category 1: Identical References in Identical Positions 





MIM 

Overlap/Total 


% 


LCSH 

Overlap/Total 
t. 


% 


UF 


5/67 


7.46 


5/60 


8.33 


NT 


0/46 


0.00 


0/385 


0.00 


RT 


2/50 


4 00 


2/26 


7.69 


BT 


0/20 


0.00 


0/51 


0.00 


[XX] 


0/2 


00 


0/0 


000 


Totals 


7/185 


3 78 


7/522 


1.34 



Note: XX (see also fiom) reference terms are listed separately, rather than combined with Related Terms, in 
older to respect the authority record structure used in MIM. 



about the nature and number of equiva- 
lences noted, when either identical or 
similar ref erences were found in different 
positions. For example, table 2 shows that, 
in the case of identical references, 6 UF 
references in MIM corresponded to NT 
references in LCSH. One additional MIM 
UF reference corresponded to a LCSH 
BT reference. 

In table 7 the percentages of overlap 
are totaled for the first and second cate- 
gories, the third and fourth categories, 
and all categories considered together. 
When identical ref erences alone are con- 
sidered, whether in identical or diff erent 
positions, less than 10% of the MIM reference 
headings are found in the corresponding 
LCSH authority records. The total for 
LCSH-to-MIM comparison is much 
smaller, at 3.26%. When similar refer- 
ences are considered, the respective fig- 
ures are 13.52% and 4.79%. The totals for 



all categories of overlap stand at 22.71% 
of MIM references identical or similar to 
LCSH references, but only 8.05% of LCSH 
ref erences corresponding to those in MIM. 

The meanings of these figures are not 
self-evident and will depend on the uses 
to which they are put. It would seem that, 
from a database management perspective, 

TABLE 2 

Category 2: Identical References 
in Different Positions 
(Equivalences) 



MIM 




LCSH 


a 


UF 


= 


NT 


6 


RT 


- 


UF 


1 


NT 




RT 


1 


BT 


— 


RT 


1 


UF 


— 


BT 


1 



TABLE 3 

Category 2: Identical References in Different Positions (Percentages) 





MIM 

Overlap/Total 


% 


LCSH 

Overlap/Total 


% 


UF 


7/67 


10.44 


1/60 


1.66 


NT 


1/46 


2.17 


6/385 


1.56 


RT 


1/50 


2.00 


2/26 


7.69 


BT 


1/20 


5.00 


1/51 


1.96 


[XX] 


0/2 


00 


0/0 


000 


Totals 


10/185 


5.41 


10/522 


1.92 
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TABLE 4 



Category 3: Similar References in Identical Positions 




MIM 




LCSH 






OverlapfTota! 


% 




% 


UF 


1/67 


1.49 


1/60 


1.66 


NT 


8/46 


17.39 


8/385 


2.08 


RT 


2/50 


4.00 


2/26 


7.69 


BT 


2/20 


10.00 


2/51 


3.92 


XX 


0/2 


0.00 


0/0 


0.00 


Totals 


13/185 


7.03 


13/522 


2.49 



TABLE 5 
Category 4: Similar References in 
Different Positions (Equivalences) 



mim 



LCSH 



UF 
UF 
UF 
RT 
BT 



NT 
RT 
BT 
NT 
UF 



only the first two categories have any 
value, at least for their impact on clerical 
work. Let us assume a situation in which 
catalogers create authority records for 
MIM headings, for a database that already 
contains records for the identical LCSH 
headings. The act of keying a reference 
heading that is also identical might be 
regarded as an unjustifiable waste of re- 
sources. In this case, the database man- 



ager will want to remember that this situ- 
ation obtains for less than 4% of all LCSH 
reference headings. This is not only a triv- 
ial percentage of duplication, but is easily 
addressed with basic word-processing 
functions (e.g., copy and paste). 

By contrast, the totals of all categories 
of overlap might be of interest from a 
broader perspective. If one regards simi- 
larity of headings as character strings as 
indicating similarity in meaning — a plau- 
sible but not inevitable assumption — then 
the less precise matches of categories 3 
and 4 might serve as evidence that author- 
ity records for identical headings provide 
redundant access to the same concept. If 
this is true, then maintaining separate 
authority records that only difler in func- 
tion (i.e., subject vs. form/genre) might 
be regarded as a theoretical nicety at 
best. Worse, it would give rise to the 
concern voiced in the June 1995 MARBI 
discussion, where patrons might be re- 
to perform double lookups for 



TABLE 6 

Category 4: Similar References in Different Positions (Percentages) 



mim 



Overlap/Tutiil 



LCSH 



UF 


8/67 


11.94 


1/60 


1.66 


NT 


0/46 


0.00 


5/385 


1.30 


RT 


3/50 


6.00 


3/26 


11.54 


BT 


1/20 


5 00 


3/51 


5.88 


[XX] 


0/2 


0.00 


0/0 


00 


Totals 


12/185 


6.49 


12/522 


230 
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TABLE 7 
Summary Totals 





MIM. Overlap with LCSH 


LCSH: Overlap with MIM 




Overlap/Total 


% 


Overlap/Total 


% 


Category 1 


7/185 


3.78 


7/522 


1.34 


Category 2 


10/185 


5.41 


10/522 


1.92 


Subtotal 


17/185 


9.19 


17/522 


3.26 


Category 3 


13/185 


7.03 


13/522 


2.49 


Category 4 


12/185 


6.49 


12/522 


2.30 


Subtotal 


25/185 


13,52 


25/522 


4.79 


Total 


42/185 


22.71 


42/522 


8.05 



the same concept. This conclusion, 
though, is countered by the fact that, in 
this case at least, a maximum of just over 
8% of LCSH reference terms are even 
similar to their MIM counterparts. That 
is, most of the terms present in LCSH 
authority records have either no MIM 
equivalents or are, at best, more or less 
synonymous with them. Regardless, dis- 
cussions of synonymy take us out of the 
realm of quantitative comparison and 
into the second part of this study. 

In any event, a string-matching argu- 
ment for similarity of authority records 
cannot be supported in this instance. This 
is even more true when record elements 
not compared here (such as notes) are 
taken into consideration. On the quantita- 
tive plane, authority records for identical 
MIM and LCSH headings must be consid- 
ered to have no significant similarities. 

Qualitative Comparison 

The task of determining the possibility of 
overlap in meaning between identical 
headings found in different lists is not one 
amenable to counting or scoring. What is 
involved is a consideration of the micro- 
cosmic worlds of subject authority records 
as semantic spaces. In such a semantic 
space, each element (including fixed-field 
elements in machine-readable records) 
can potentially contribute to under- 
standing the meaning of the established 
heading, within the context of a particular 
list. We are not concerned, for the mo- 
ment, with whether or not such a space 



expresses the meaning intended by the 
list's creators. Rather, we focus on analyz- 
ing the meaning connoted by authority 
record elements, as actually present in any 
given record. The subjectivity involved in 
this task seems analogous with that 
involved in literary criticism . While differ- 
ent critics might arrive at markedly differ- 
ent interpretations of a text, the text in its 
concrete form serves as an objective point 
of reference for those different readings 
(let us set aside, for the time being, the 
mutability of electronic texts). This pre- 
serves the second part of this study from 
what might otherwise be considered 
mere impressionism. 

The examination of authority records 
as semantic spaces has received very 
little attention in the literature. This is 
probably because most of the literature 
on authorities has focused on macrocos- 
mic issues such as syndetic structure 
and the control of synonyms, issues that 
are critical to the construction and 
application of any thesaurus or term list. 
In addition, most authors writing about 
authorities have considered only a sin- 
gle list, in which case the question of 
comparative meanings does not arise. 

In his study of the webs of meaning • 
created by See Also-linked headings, 
Sinkankas (1972, 8-9) writes: 

Words are ambiguous, meaning is slippery, 
connections are based upon a system of 
facets of meaning that are felt but not 
stated. LC does not help in this manner 
[matter?], having failed to explain a term 
or its subject coverage about ninety per- 
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cent of the time Scope notes and examples 
are given only when the situation crys [sic] 
out lor them, and many times not even 
then. It may be possible to get around this 
problem by going to the LC classification 
tables, which are many times more com- 
prehensive in their delineation of subject 
coverage. Often the classification notation 
(alphanumeric) is included after the sub- 
ject heading in the LC list, which will 
speed matters. Where they are not, edu- 
cated guessing will have to suffice. 
Schmierer (1980) describes the 
"authority data for particular different 
access points" as typically including the 
established heading, variant forms, in- 
formation both about the established 
heading considered and related estab- 
lished headings, and information 
sources consulted. She writes (p. 601) 
that the data "are maintained together 
so that when an established authorized 
form is used as an access point, its use 
may be understood in a context." A 
working group of the International Fed- 
eration of Library Associations and In- 
stitutions (IFLA) developed the Guide- 
lines for Subject Authority and 
Reference Entries, which provides defi- 
nitions of the terms "cataloguer's note," 
"information note," and "scope note," as 
well as examples of application (Interna- 
tional Federation of Library Associa- 
tions and Institutions 1993). 

Bearman and Szary (1987) discuss 
authorities as reference files in a multidis- 
ciplinary setting. They contend (p. 73) that 
"as soon as we accept the concept of 
authority files as information sources in 
themselves, apart from the 'bibliographic' 
or other files whose fields they 'authorize,' 
it becomes necessary to reexamine the 
types of information they contain, how 
they are structured, and the integrity of 
the data they hold." Indeed, Bearman and 
Szary (p. 75) propose a situation more 
complex than is considered here, with 
"multiple, independent authorities at the 
field level [where] conflicting authorities 
may control disputed values of the same 
field within a record!" This transforma- 
tion of the authority record clearly 
complicates the idea of semantic space; 
the context in which an established head- 



ing is embedded would be broadened to 
reveal its connotations across disci- 
plines. Olszewski (1994) more modestly 
advocates the use of the OCLC Authority 
File as a valuable information source in its 
current state. While he focuses on 
biographical and historical information 
contained in name authority records, his 
discussion emphasizes the value of 
record elements beyond the established 
heading. 

It should be noted that there are also 
a number of authors who have examined 
the macrocosmic semantic spaces gen- 
erated by the relationships between es- 
tablished headings in a list. Sinkankas 
(1972) performed an extended investi- 
gation of see-also relationships. Rich- 
mond (1973) discovered an extensive li- 
brary science thesaurus contained 
within the Engineers Joint Council's 
Thesaurus of Engineering Terms. 
Johnson and Cochrane (1995) de- 
scribed a technology for creating a spa- 
tial array of terms from the INSPEC 
Thesaurus. Here, the semantic space 
was made visual, as a hierarchical array 
of narrower, broader, and "top" terms 
contrasts with a cloudlike display of re- 
lated terms, described as a "space of 
loose associations" (abstract). This spa- 
tial display is a feature of the search 
tool itself, in contrast to Sinkankas' 
large graphical representation and 
Richmond's conceptual extrapolation of 
their respectively studied macrocosms. 

Two sets of semantic spaces, as demon- 
strated in authority records for the head- 
ings Gossip and Drama, will be analyzed 
here. As used in LCSH, Gossip is situated 
in the realm of ethical problems (see 
figure 1). It is related to Slander, has the 
narrower term Talebearing, and is 
assigned the Library of Congress classifi- 
cation number BJ1535, "Special vices." 
Gossip is unambiguously regarded in 
this context as a vice, a near neighbor to, 
if not identical with, outright lying. In 
MIM, by striking contrast, Gossip is 
regarded as information about a person, 
particularly a celebrity, which is essen- 
tially true (see figure 2). Its broader term 
is Documentaries and factual films and 
video, and it is assigned the related terms 
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Biographies, News, and Magazines. The 

scope note (Yee 1988, 53) reads "Use for 
nonfiction films and programs which relay 
rumors, anecdotes, likes and dislikes, per- 
sonal history, etc. of celebrities." The inclu- 
sion of "rumors" modifies the truth value of 
Gossip to an extent, but not enough to 
neutralize its documentary, nonfictional, 



biographical nature. We are also re- 
minded that the heading is used for in- 
stances of broadcast gossip, rather than 
studies of communication ethics, in its rela- 
tion to Magazines (e.g., 60 Minutes). 

The heading Drama presents a sub- 
tler distinction in usage. The use of 
Drama in LCSH encapsulates the ambi- 




Figure 2. Gossip: MIM 
Context: Infotainment 
"Nonfiction films and programs" 
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Figure 3. Drama: LCSH 

Literary form related to stage production 



guity that pervades the study of dramatic 
literature, a study poised between literary 
analysis and stage practice (see figure 3). 
The heading is grounded in Literature, 
the encompassing BT, reinforced by three 
of its four UF terms, Plays, Drama — 
Philosophy, and Drama, Modern. At 
the same time, it is related to the headings 
Acting and Dialogue, the former not 



fundamentally a literary matter, and its 
fourth UF term is Stage, upon which Act- 
ing happens. Its fifty-three NTs fall pri- 
marily into three categories: dramatic 
genres such as Horror plays, subjects 
such as Religion in drama, and elements 
of pkywriting such as Prologues and 
epilogues. None of the NTs relate 
directly to the practice of theater produc- 
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tion, with the possible exception of 
Promptbooks. The heading Drama, then, 
is intended to designate a literary form, 
closely connected with stage production. 

In MIM, Drama designates a genre of 
televised or filmed fiction, without direct 
connection to the stage (see figure 4). Its 
BT is Fiction, which has to do with 
"imaginary characters and events" rather 
than literature (Yee 1988). Its scope note 
(44), "use for fictional works of serious 
intent, emphasizing conventions of char- 
acter and narrative development through 
conflict and cathartic resolution," marks 
Drama as a type of fiction distinct from 
Comedies, one of its RTs. The other RT, 
Plays, is reserved for documentation of 
live play performance. Drama in MIM 
thus already pertains to the work as pro- 
duced for a viewing audience, rather than 
a text that serves as an object for critical 
study. Additionally, while a viewing audi- 
ence is implied at a secondary level in 
LCSH, the medium and nature of produc- 
tion, live theater, is different. 

In each of the 27 cases studied, com- 
parative examination of the semantic 
spaces occupied by the "identical" head- 
ings in each list reveals more or less 
marked differences of meaning. Not every 
comparison shows as dramatic a distinc- 
tion as that between the two meanings of 
Gossip or as subtle as that of Drama. 
While limitations of space prevent a dis- 
cussion of every pair of headings, two ad- 
ditional cases can be mentioned. The 
authority records for the heading Talk 
shows point to very similar meanings; that 
is, the idea of what a "talk show" is seems 
to be similar whether considered as sub- 
ject or as genre. By contrast, the records 
for Music create quite distinct spaces. In 
LCSH, Music connotes Western classical 
music primarily, but the. entire sphere of 
music and its impact on human culture by 
extension. In MIM, the heading is used 
exclusively for recordings of live perform- 
ances. But even where comparative 
meanings are superficially similar, the dis- 
tinction between subject and form/genre 
access underlying the two lists means that 
the entities indexed by "identical" terms 
will, in most cases, differ significantly 
from each other. If an established heading 



is given meaning by the elements of its 
authority record, that meaning is also 
grounded in a list's intended application. 

Summary 

A quantitative comparison was made to 
determine the percentage of reference 
headings that were shared between 
authority records for 27 established head- 
ings identical in LCSH and MIM. When 
the comparison was limited to ref erence 
headings identical in both form and func- 
tion, it was found that fewer than 4% of 
MIM references were shared with LCSH. 
Conversely, fewer than 2% of LCSH 
references were shared with MIM. The 
criteria for comparison were incremen- 
tally loosened, finally to include reference 
headings only similar as character strings, 
and which may serve different functions 
in their authority records. Under these 
liberal conditions, approaching synonymy 
rather than identity, it was found that 
approximately 23% of MIM headings 
were shared with LCSH. However, the 
converse LCSH-to-MIM figure was just 
over 8%. 

A qualitative study was also made of 
the semantic spaces created by authority 
records for identical headings. It was 
found that identical headings often have 
different meanings in the context of their 
respective thesauri. In short, the creation 
and maintenance of separate authority re- 
cords for "identical" headings cannot 
automatically be assumed to be redundant 
effort. Additionally, the sets of resources 
correctly indexed by headings identical in 
form are likely to diff er. 

Management Considerations 

Library managers responsible for author- 
ity control will naturally be concerned 
about how best to minimize conflicts be- 
tween headings from multiple thesauri. 
The specificity of discipline-based vo- 
cabularies, while of potential benefit to 
users, carries with it the need to clarify the 
scope of similar or identical headings, 
among other challenges. Authors of the 
literature on the subject are primarily con- 
cerned with management of multiple- 
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subject thesauri, a different situation from 
that giving rise to this study. Approaches 
to the multiple-subject thesaurus prob- 
lem can, nevertheless, provide insights on 
management of form/genre lists in combi- 
nation with LCSH or other subject lists. 

Mandel (1987, v) describes "four basic 
approaches to providing access to data- 
bases indexed by different vocabularies": 
creating segregated files, mixing vocabu- 
laries, integrating vocabularies, and pro- 
viding enhanced front-end navigation. 
These comments will focus on the first 
two approaches. 

The major disadvantage of the segre- 
gated-file approach, where subject access 
is concerned, is that users are required to 
perform more than one search for the 
same or similar concepts. However, since 
we are here concerned with distinguish- 
ing applications of identical headings 
rather than integrating them, the segre- 
gated file approach may be the simplest. 
Provision of a form/genre index, with 
headings drawn from USMARC 655 
fields, could provide clearly distinguish- 
able access to items of particular types, 
rather than works about those types. Of 
course, separate indexing of 655 fields still 
requires that decisions be made about 
form/genre headings in existing records 
coded in 650 fields. Can these be recoded, 
either automatically or manually? What 
are appropriate candidates for recoding? 
Managers must also consider what to do 
about headings, such as Science fiction 
in LCSH, which have been used both for 
subject and form/genre access. Automatic 
rather than manual recoding of these 
headings might not be feasible, depend- 
ing on the size of the catalog and nature 
of the collection. 

At Curry College, the Levin Library's 
system was profiled in 1995 with a sepa- 
rate form/genre index. Headings have 
been added to the index in three ways: 
deliberate provision of form/genre head- 
ings (primarily through video cataloging 
using MIM), recoding of 650 to 655 fields 
on an ad hoc basis (primarily via current 
cataloging), and acceptance of 655 fields 
on copy cataloging (primarily for works of 
fiction). We have plans to retrospectively 
convert and provide genre headings for 



particular literary genres, such as detec- 
tive stories, for which classes are taught 
regularly at the college. As of May 1997, a 
section of the form/genre index contains 
these headings: 

Medical films and video (Nonfiction) 

Medical novels 

Mock heroic literature 

Musical fiction 

Nature films and video (Nonfiction) 

Nonsense verses 

Pastoral fiction 

Picaresque literature 

Police films and programs 

Political fiction 

Political films and programs 

Prison films and programs 

Psychological fiction 

Questions and answers 

In the second approach, terms from all 
vocabularies are indexed in a single list 
and retrieved through a single search. 
Mandel notes (v), "the two major prob- 
lems caused by this approach are: (1) ob- 
vious vocabulary clashes (e.g., the same 
term is postable in one vocabulary and 
non-po: ;table in another), and (2) degra- 
dation oi" access to specialized collec- 
tions." This is no less true where subject 
and form/genre vocabularies are mixed 
than it is with multiple-subject vocabular- 
ies. Two primary techniques for minimiz- 
ing the difficulties with this approach are 
qualification of terms and editing of head- 
ings. Automated systems that allow quali- 
fication of terms, based on coded informa- 
tion in authority records, make it possible 
to clarify the scope of identical or similar 
headings used in the same index. For ex- 
ample, the unqualified heading Soap op- 
eras might be juxtaposed in a subject in- 
dex with Soap operas (Video/Film). 
Qualifiers might also be manually added 
to headings from alternative lists, though 
this is more labor-intensive and might 
have to be undone after a system migra- 
tion or upgrade. 

It is also possible to create a policy 
mandating that specific headings from al- 
ternative lists not be used. This also im- 
plies an ongoing investment in policy 
maintenance and review and could result 
in a loss of headings that, again, would be 
useful with an improved system. Despite 
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the drawbacks of the mixed-vocabulary 
approach, for many libraries this will be 
the most feasible in the short term. 

The third approach, integrated 
vocabularies, involves different means of 
relating vocabularies through mapping 
and the creation of syndetic structures, 
such as micro- and macrothesauri. This is 
an area in which a great deal of research 
has been done (see Chaplan 1995 and 
Olson and Strawn 1997 for two recent 
reports). The: creation of maps, which 

between related headings, implies a more 
sophisticated relationship between the- 
sauri than either segregated files or mixed 
vocabularies. Though the initial editorial 
efiort can be significant, and ongoing re- 
view is required, the results can be shared 
among libraries and systems and need not 
be redeveloped by every agency. Where 
subject and form/genre vocabularies are 
mapped, however, "it is essential that sys- 
tems he able to distinguish among the 
proper objects of redirected searches. As 
an example, a subject search for studies of 
Melodrama (LCSH) should not be di- 
rected to examples of Melodrama (MIM) 
on film or video. 

Areas for Further Research 

The rational, deliberate provision of ac- 
cess to genres and forms raises a number 
of questions requiring further investiga- 
tion. The series of comparisons that have 
been made between LCSH and MIM 
should be replicated with other vocabu- 
laries. Do other form/genre thesauri over- 
lap with LCSH to a greater or lesser extent 
than does MIM? How true is this, not only 
for established headings, but for the e!e- 
ments in their authority records? How do 
these degrees of overlap affect the choice 
to establish separate indexes, provide 
automatic qualification of headings within 
a single index, or otherwise make explicit 
the meanings of similar headings? The 
same questions apply to overlaps among 
form/genre thesauri themselves, not just 
in comparison with LCSH or other sub- 
ject-access lists. There are a number of 
opportunities for vocabulary-mapping 
studies in these questions. 



Research into the capabilities of auto- 
mated systems — and communication with 
systems vendors regarding support for 
multiple thesauri — will be a continuing 
need for the foreseeable future. As of 
spring 1997, we are far from having uni- 
versal support for either X55 MARC 
Authority fields or qualification of terms 
based on authority record coding. En- 
hanced front-end navigation to help the 
user determine whether subject or 
form/genre searching is desired is an area 
for investigation. In addition, algorithms 
will need to be developed so that systems 
can apply the mapped terms to appropri- 
ate bibliographic items, if mapping De- 
tween subject and form/genre vocabular- 
ies is developed. 

Researchers might also want to con- 
sider how library patrons will be in- 
structed in the use of form/genre terms. 
While library instruction is generally not 
considered a technical services function, 
the introduction of form/genre indexes or 
inclusion of new vocabularies might be 
resisted due to the challenge of educating 
users. It was asserted above that library 
users probably have an intuitive under- 
standing of the difference between "is" 
and "is about." Nevertheless, libraries 
have not provided explicit access to forms 
and genres in a consistent fashion (except 
to works of Western classical music) 
through LCSH. Introducing such explicit 
access will require additional instruction 
in many situations, and technical services 
librarians might be able to share insights 
with their colleagues in public services. 

Conclusion 

The 27 pairs of headings studied, while 
identical in form between LCSH and 
MIM, diverge in application. That is, on 
the evidence of the authority records that 
support them, they cannot be regarded as 
duplicative. The quantitative comparison, 
of potential interest to the database man- 
ager responsible for managing an author- 
ity file, revealed that fewer than 10% of 
reference terms are shared between pairs 
of records. The qualitative comparison in- 
dicated the likely reason for this lack of 
duplication: the headings have different 
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meanings, sometimes to a startling de- 
gree, and are intended to apply to differ- 
ent bibliographic objects. 

The lack of actual identity expressed by 
erstwhile-identical headings should re- 
mind us that headings are names, as Julia 
Pettee (1954, 18) pointed out. My first 
name, and that of one of Michelangelo's 
statues, are identical only as character 
strings. The entities designated are very 
different. It is impossible that a sane per- 
son would regard them as the same thing, 
and yet the names are identical. The fact 
that different concepts may share the 
same name presents significant manage- 
ment challenges when multiple thesauri 
are used in one catalog. Nevertheless, if 
we consider a heading to be not only a 
character string, but also what that string 
designates, we might come to the conclu- 
sion that Gossip and Gossip, Drama and 
Drama, Game shows and Game shows 
have little in common. This is all the more 
true when one of the two designates what 
an item is, and the other, what it is about. 
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Appendix A. 

Identical Headings in Library of Congress Subject Headings and 
Moving-Image Materials: Genre Terms 



Advertising 


Music videos 


Anthologies 


Musicals 


Beauty contests 


Newsreels 


Computer animation 


Parodies 


Drama 


Press conferences 


Editorials 


Propaganda 


Erotica 


Quiz shows 


Fiction 


Science fiction 


Film noir 


Soap operas 


Game shows 


Talent shows 


Gossip 


Talk shows 


Interviews 


Television 


Melodrama 


Vaudeville 


Music 
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Changing Roles: 
Original Cataloging by 
Paraprofessionals in 
ARL Libraries 

Deborah A. Mohr and Anita Schuneman 

The rale of the paraprofessional cataioger in academic libraries is rapidly 
changing. Tlxe authors in this study investigated the nature of paraprofessionals' 
work in original cataloging activities at ARL institutions and compare their 
findings with those of an earlier survey, Original cataloging was defined to 
encompass a variety of activities including description, the creation of name and 
uniform title headings, subject analysis, and classification. Findings reueal that 
77.1% of the cataloging department heads at the responding ARL institutions 
rqwri paraprofessionul involvement in one or more of these aetirdties, with 
original description tire most common and. subject analysis the least common. 
Amongthe reasons commonly cited for such involvement were paraprofessianal 
career development, and cost savings. The respondents also noted advantages 
and disadvantages of paraprofessianal participation in original cataloging as 

sional catalogers to this participation. 



JL he role of the paraprofessional cata- 
ioger in academic libraries is changing at 
an ever-increasing rate. Both experience 
and a review of the literature demonstrate 
that paraprofessionals are taking on tasks 
previously performed only by professional 
librarians. While at one time there may 
have been general agreement that librari- 
ans performed the intellectual work of 
cataloging and paraprofessionals the rou- 
tine tasks, it is no longer clear that this is 
where the distinction between "profes- 
sional" and "paraprofessional" work lies. 
Although philosophical issues rarely arise 



on the job, catalogers and cataloging man- 
agers deal with the practical issues on a 
daily basis, and our interest arose from our 
awareness of increasing paraprofessional 
involvement in original cataloging. In this 
study, we examine the daily operations to 
determine what original cataloging activi- 
ties are being performed by paraprofes- 
sionals. 

Research Questions 

We hypothesized that paraprofessionals 
participated widely throughout the 
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Association of Research Libraries (ARL) 
libraries in all areas of original cataloging, 
with the greatest level of involvement in 
original description and in literature clas- 
sification and the smallest in subject 
analysis and in classification of nonfiction 
works. It was further hypothesized that 
comparison with past studies would reveal 
a continuation of the trend of increasing 
paraprofessional involvement in original 
cataloging over time. 

Third, it was hypothesized that ARL 
cataloging department heads would most 
frequently cite cost savings as a reason for 
paraprofessional involvement in original 
cataloging, given the current difficult eco- 
nomic situation of many libraries. Finally, 
we projected that revision of original cata- 
loging work would more often continue 
beyond the initial training period for para- 
professional catalogers than for profes- 
sionals. 



Literature Review 

Authors of previous surveys have docu- 
mented the involvement of paraprofes- 
sionals in original cataloging. Further, 
they have shown that paraprofessional 
participation has been increasing steadily 
at least since 1977, six years after OCLC s 
debut, when Braden, Hall, and Britton 
(1980) surveyed OCLC member libraries 
about their cataloging practices. They de- 
fined "original cataloging" as "cataloging 
without copy" and found that respondents 
in 16.6% of the larger libraries stated that 
support staff handled original cataloging 
either alongside professional catalogers or 
exclusively. 

A few years later, in 1983-84, Eskoz 
(1990) surveyed catalog departments in 
160 academic libraries chosen for "re- 
gional balance and a varied range of cam- 
pus sizes and types" (p. 380). She sub- 
sequently conducted follow-up interviews 
with catalog department heads in 40 of the 
libraries in 1986 and 1987. She found that 
both professionals and support staff did 
original descriptive cataloging in 30% of 
the libraries in 1983-84, which increased 
slightly to 35% of the libraries by 1986-87. 
However, support staff were assigned this 
original cataloging in only two of the li- 



braries in the surveys, while no profes- 
sionals were assigned this responsibility. 
Eskoz found similar rates of paraprofes- 
sional participation in assigning call num- 
bers (32.5% in 1983-84, 35% in 1986-87) 
and assigning subject headings (27.5% in 
1983-84, 35% in 1986-87). 

By 1990, Oberg et al. (1992) found that 
paraprofessionals regularly did original de- 
scriptive cataloging in 51% of the ARL insti- 
tutions that responded to their survey. How- 
ever, the percentages of ARL libraries in 
which paraprofessionals assigned subject 
headings and call numbers remained about 
the same (36% for each task), a figure similar 
to that found in Eskoz's second study. In 
Conturbia's 1991 study (1992) of cataloging 
of foreign-language materials, although 
more specific in scope, the author found 
similar levels of paraprofessional involve- 
ment in these tasks. 

Despite differences in the populations 
surveyed, definitions, and methodology, 
these authors pointed to a general trend 
in cataloging that was occurring through- 
out the library world during the same pe- 
riod: the increasing delegation to parapro- 
fessionals of tasks formerly considered 
professional. This trend reflected emerg- 
ing thought about the proper role of the 
professional librarian in technical serv- 
ices — and in the profession in general — as 
managers, leaders, and innovators, less in- 
volved than previously in day-to-day op- 
erations (Veaner 1982; Bishoff 1987; 
Younger 1991; Rider 1996). 

There were other factors that had an 
effect on the responsibilities of cataloging 
librarians and staff respectively. During 
this period, automation made many li- 
brary tasks more routine, and in catalog- 
ing departments, the increased availabil- 
ity of copy for copy cataloging pushed 
broad implementation of copy cataloging. 
At the same time, copy catalogers gained 
experience and skills over the years (Benaud 
1992), which could be used for more com- 
plex work. In addition, economic pressures 
pushed for the containment of costs 
through the delegation of tasks to the low- 
est levels of staff possible while maintaining 
an acceptable degree of quality and without 
harming morale (Williams 1991). 

With these developments came con- 
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cem for paraprofessionals in their chang- 
ing rotes as well, Oberg (1994, 1995; 
Oberg et al. 1992) led the call for equita- 
ble treatment of paraprofessionals in li- 
braries and indicated the need to imbue 
paraprofessionals with the profession's 
traditional values as support staff play a 
greater role in libraries. Rider (1996) ap- 
proved of the new roles for copy catalog- 
ed as a means for them to use their expe- 
rience arid skills appropriately, while 
Dyckman (1992) emphasized attention to 
recruitment and retention of paraprofes- 
sionals in their developing role, 

Nettlefold's sociological view (1989, 
523) of these trends posited that the rise 
of paraprofessionalism in libraries re- 
sulted from the maturing of the library 
profession: 

Aspiring professions . , . have often re- 
sisted paraprofessionalism initially, afraid 
of a claim on their "exclusive skill jurisdic- 
tion." ... As the aspirants have redefined 
and upgraded their core of knowledge and 
skills, confidence in their professionalism 
has grown. They have therefore begun to 
act as established professions and now fos- 
ter paraprofessionalism. . . . Librarians at 
first opposed paraprofessionalism, but as 
their professionalism has grown, opposi- 
tion has turned to support. 

Representing another sociological per- 
spective, Harris (1992, 9-10) argued that: 
some of the female areas of specialization, 
especially cataloging, are undergoing a 
process of 'deprofessionalization' or 'de- 
skilling,' . . . [which] can occur when a field 
loses control over its knowledge base. In 
the case of cataloguers, this loss of control 
has come about largely because of the 
widespread use of cataloguing networks . . 
. [which] not only shifts most of the in- 
house cataloguing work in libraries to non- 
professional staff but . . . also alters the 
working patterns of the remaining profes- 
sional cataloguers, [who can no longer spe- 
cialize in particular subject areas.] 

Methodology 

We developed an original survey instru- 
ment, which was mailed in April 1995 to 
the heads of the main cataloging depart- 



ments of the 119 ARL institutions. ARL 
libraries served as the target population 
because their specialized collections 
meant higher rates of original cataloging 
than For many other academic libraries 
and for ease of comparison with some past 
studies. After two follow-up mailings, 83 
respondents had returned their question- 
naires for a total response rate of 69.7%, 
We developed our own survey instru- 
ment because none of the existing ques- 
tionnaires of which we were aware dealt 
with all of the issues we wished to explore. 
As would be expected, tbe questionnaire 
from the earlier study of Braden, Hall, and 
Britton included questions about now- 
outdated cataloging policies. The survey 
by Eskoz, which was closest in scope to 
ours, did not contain the same level of 
detail widi regard to the reasons for para- 
professional involvement in original cata- 
loging or the reactions of professionals. 
Oberg's 1990 survey focused on all library 
paraprofessionals, while Conturbia lim- 
ited her survey to foreign language cata- 
loging. 

Methodologies differed as well among 
these surveys as to the libraries surveyed, 
survey respondents, and what f'ollowup 
measures were employed. Two of the 4 
studies were specifically targeted at ARL 
libraries, although all surveyed academic 
libraries. AH but Oberg's broader study 
were surveyed cataloging department 
heads rather than cataloging practitio- 
ners. One researcher, Eskoz, used tele- 
phone interviews as a means of follow-up. 

Definitions 

For the purposes of the study, "original 
cataloging" encompassed original biblio- 
graphic description, establishment of 
name and uniform title headings, subject 
analysis, and both nonfiction and litera- 
ture classification, when any of these ex- 
ceeded verification of data in existing re- 
cords. This definition included tasks 
sometimes performed in complex copy 
cataloging, such as assigning subject head- 
ings to a bibliographic record that lacked 
them. "Revision" meant a review of the 
cataloging decisions made in a record, as 
opposed to general proofreading. 
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"Professional" catalogers were defined 
as those who held positions that required 
a master s degree in library or information 
science. "Paraprofessional" catalogers 
were defined as those who held positions 
that did not require an M.L.S., although 
many paraprofessional library employees 
do have the degree. The definitions of all 
these terms were included in the appro- 
priate survey questions so that respon- 
dents were aware of them. 

The term paraprofessional was used 
despite its drawbacks. Benaud (1992, 84) 
notes that paraprofessional, while one of 
the most prevalent terms, along with sup- 
port staff for describing library workers 
without an M.L.S., "no longer reflects the 
sophisticated skills needed on the job." 
Oberg (1995), while acknowledging the 
drawbacks, finds the use of the term para- 
professional highlights comparisons with 
similar phenomena in fields such as law 
and medicine. 

Definitions used in previous studies 
differ from the definitions used here, al- 
though not so significantly as to prevent 
later comparison. For example, Oberg 
(1992) defined "paraprofessional" to in- 
clude office support and other staff activi- 
ties, which were omitted from the defini- 
tion here because only paraprofessional 
staff in cataloging departments were con- 
sidered. However, the definitions of origi- 
nal cataloging were very similar— either 
'cataloging without copy" or a listing of 
tasks — -and again support subsequent 
comparison among survey findings. 

Survey Findings 

Eighty-three librarians responded. The 
findings are reported question by ques- 
tion (13 questions in all). The questions 
covered the following topics: department 
size, original cataloging activities per- 
formed by paraprofessionals, what revi- 
sion of original cataloging was done, rea- 
sons for paraprofessional involvement in 
original cataloging, reactions observed 
among cataloging employees to this in- 
volvement, and advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the paraprofessional involvement 
from the perspective of the cataloging de- 
partment heads surveyed. The survey 



f indings are reported generally in the or- 
der of the questions on the survey, with 
the exception of department size which is 
reported after the question of what origi- 
nal cataloging activities are performed by 
paraprofessionals. Immediately following 
the findings on each question, we have 
included a brief discussion of these find- 
ings in the context of other studies. 

Distribution of Original 
Cataloging Activities 

Overall, 64 libraries (77.1% of those re- 
sponding) had paraprofessional employ- 
ees who performed some original catalog- 
ing tasks, while 19 (22.9%) did not. Of the 
64 responding libraries where paraprofes- 
sionals were involved in original catalog- 
ing, 63 (98%) also indicated the tasks that 
paraprofessional catalogers performed. 
The distribution of original cataloging 
tasks is shown in figure 1. 

Original Description 

Original description was the original cata- 
loging activity most commonly performed 
by paraprofessionals in the responding li- 
braries. Paraprofessional catalogers did 
original descriptive cataloging in 62 of the 
63 libraries in which cataloging depart- 
ment heads responded to this question. 
While this result agreed with the hypothe- 
sis, the extent of the participation was 
astonishing; paraprofessionals do original 
description in nearly 100% of the libraries 
in which they participate in original cata- 
loging activities. 

The result is perhaps less surprising 
given the paraprofessionals' copy catalog- 
ing experience. Also, a wealth of docu- 
mentation — including the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Cataloguing Rules second edition; 
Library of Congress Rule Interpretations; 
guidelines; and manuals — provides a solid 
base for training in original descriptive 
cataloging. 

The level of paraprofessional involve- 
ment in original descriptive work has in- 
creased notably since the survey of ARL 
libraries conducted in 1990. That survey 
found paraprofessionals were regularly 
assigned original descriptive cataloging in 
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51% of the responding libraries (Oberg et 
al. 1992), versus 74.7% of all respondents 
to the present survey. In the present study, 
"regular" participation was not specified, 
but even with this difference in defini- 
tions, there appears to be widespread ac- 
ceptance of paraprofessional participation 
in original descriptive cataloging in ARL 
libraries. 

Classification 

Paraprofessionals did original literature 
classification in 53 (84.1%) and original 
nonfiction classification in 42 (66.7%) of 
the 63 libraries in which paraprofessionals 
were involved in original cataloging. The 
first finding reflects long-standing prac- 
tice, as described by Foster (1987, 96) ten 
years ago: "In at least a few libraries non- 
professionals are being assigned certain 
original cataloging operations. . . . Non- 
professional cataloging of fiction books 
has proven especially successful." This 
success rests in part on the relatively simi- 
lar classification schemes and common 
use of standard tables for classifying litera- 
ture. 

Although authors of previous studies 
have not differentiated between literature 



and nonfiction classification, no study 
shows as high a percentage of paraprofes- 
sional involvement in classification in gen- 
eral as the present survey. The rates of 
participation in the studies by Eskoz, 
Oberg et al., and Conturbia ranged from 
32.5% to 37.5% of responding libraries. 
Even the lower rate of involvement for 
original nonfiction classification in the 
present survey, 49.4% of all respondents, 
represents a 13.4% increase since the 
1990 study by Oberg et al., although again 
definitions of participation differ some- 
what. 

The trend might be attributed to in- 
creasing acceptance of paraprofessionals' 
contributions and abilities in this area as 
well as to time and financial pressures. In 
addition, Rider (1996, 29) predicts that 
"subject headings and classification num- 
bers will continue to be assigned by 
greater numbers of staff with appropriate 
training because the information can 
often be adapted quickly from other on- 
line sources." 

Subject Analysis 

Consistent with the hypothesis, 41 
(65.1%) of the 63 libraries in which para- 
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professionals are involved in original cata- 
loging have them perform original subject 
analysis. This is, however, close to the 
number of libraries (42) in which parapro- 
fessionals do original nonfiction classifica- 
tion. This finding may reflect the fact that 
subject analysis and nonfiction classifica- 
tion are the two cataloging tasks most 
often cited as professional activities that 
require an M.L.S. (Benaud 1992). From 
our own experience, these areas are also 
less codified and documented than the 
others and require the most creative ap- 
plication of the sketchier rules that do 
exist. 

Comparisons with findings from past 
studies show a substantial increase in the 
rate of paraprofessional involvement in 
original subject analysis, a result similar to 
that found in the area of original classifi- 
cation. In the current study, the rate was 
49.4% of all respondents; in earlier stud- 
ies, it ranged from 36% of responding 
ARL libraries in Oberg et al. (1992) to 
30% for foreign-language materials in 
Conturbia (1992). The trend might be due 
to increasing acceptance of paraprofes- 
sionals' contributions and abilities in this 
area, economic and time pressures, and 
better documentation and rationalization 
of subject analysis practices over the past 
few years. 

Establishment of Name and 
Uniform Title Headings 

Cataloging department heads indicated 
that paraprofessional catalogers establish 
some name and uniform title headings in 
48 (76.2%) of the 63 libraries in which 
paraprofessionals do some original cata- 
loging, which is 57.8% of all responding 
libraries. Authors of past studies did not 
distinguish between this activity and origi- 
nal description in general, so there are no 
grounds for comparison. As shown in fig- 
ure 1, this task is the third most commonly 
performed by paraprofessionals in the re- 
sponding libraries, after original descrip- 
tion and literature classification and be- 
fore original nonfiction classification and 
subject analysis. 

Heading establishment and authority 
record encoding are well documented, 



which may aid in training along with para- 
professionals' exposure to headings and 
authority work in copy cataloging. In our 
experience, a copy cataloger was the big- 
gest contributor of name and series head- 
ings to the NACO (Name Authority Co- 
operative) project in the library in which 
we formerly worked, showing the poten- 
tial importance of paraprof essional contri- 
butions in this area. 

Department Size and Composition 

We sought to identify what constitutes a 
typical conf iguration for an ARL catalog- 
ing department in which paraprofession- 
als do some original cataloging. Question- 
naire respondents gave the numbers of 
paraprofessional and professional posi- 
tions in their cataloging departments in 
full-time equivalents (FTEs). Total de- 
partment sizes ranged from 4 to 124 FTEs 
in the libraries in which paraprof essionals 
performed some original cataloging, with 
an average of 24.9 FTEs per department. 
In libraries where paraprofessionals did 
no original cataloging, department sizes 
ranged from 7 to 657 FTEs, with an aver- 
age of 53.9 FTEs. 

The wide range in size of the second 
group is due to the Library of Congress 
(LC), which is an exceptional library be- 
cause of its FTE count of 657, which raises 
the average size by 33.2 FTE. For that 
reason, median department size might 
represent a more meaningful basis for 
comparison between these two groups of 
libraries. For libraries in which parapro- 
fessionals participated in original catalog- 
ing activities, median department size was 
23 FTEs, versus 19 FTEs for the libraries 
in which paraprofessionals did no original 
cataloging. Paraprofessional involvement 
in original cataloging thus appears slightly 
more likely with greater department size 
(with the exception of LC), perhaps be- 
cause of the larger pools of skills upon 
which to draw as well as the potentially 
greater quantities of materials that re- 
quire original cataloging. 

Cataloging departments for both 
groups of libraries generally had more 
paraprofessional than professional posi- 
tions. Among libraries in which parapro- 
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fessionals performed some original cata- 
loging, the overall ratio of paraprofes- 
sional cataloging positions to professional 
cataloging positions in FTEs was 1.79 to 
1. Fot the other group, the average ratio 
was 1 paraprofessional to 1.46 profession- 
al.';, although this reversal disappears if LC 
is eliminated, which changed die overall 
ratio to 1.4 paraprofessional FTEs to 1 
professional FTE. Departments in which 

cataloging had, on average, about 1.25 
times as many paraprofessional FTEs for 
each professional FTE as the departments 
in which paraprofessionals did no original 
cataloging. 

This difference in configuration makes 
sense. With a higher ratio of professional 
cataloging positions to paraprofessional 
positions, the need for paraprofessional 
involvement in original cataloging is mini- 
mal, with the larger number of profession- 
als as well as the large amount of catalog- 
ing copy available to all but the most 
specialized libraries. In larger depart- 
ments with a lower ratio of professional to 
paraprofessional positions, more pressure 
occurs for paraprofessionals to perform 
original cataloging. Paraprofessional par- 
ticipation in original cataloging can both 
assist in getting the original cataloging 
done when there are fewer prof essional 
catalogers, who are also apt to be required 
to spend more time on activities other 
than title-by-title cataloging, and keep the 
paraprofessionals supplied with work. 
Later questions in the survey identify 
other reasons for paraprofessional partici- 
pation in original cataloging activities. 

Comparison of Revision Rates 

Revision of original cataloging work is one 
method of quality control. Respondents 
from ARL libraries in which paraprofes- 
sionals did some original cataloging indi- 
cated whether or not paraprofessionals as 
a group and professionals as a group were 
generally revised in their original catalog- 
ing activities after training. If the answer 
was yes, respondents indicated whether 
professional catalogers, paraprofessional 
catalogers, or both did the revising. "Re- 
vision" was defined as a review of the 



cataloging decisions made in a biblio- 
graphic record, rather than mere proof- 
reading. 

Responses were nearly evenly split be- 
tween departments in which paraprofes- 
sionals continued to undergo revision of 
their original cataloging even after full 
training: in 33 (55%) of the responses re- 
vision continued after training, and in 27 
(45%) revision ceased with training. For 
professional catalogers, however, continu- 
ing revision of original cataloging oc- 
curred much less often, taking place in 
only 17 (27.9%) of the responding librar- 
ies, as opposed to 44 (72.1%) of libraries 
in which professional catalogers worked 
with no revision beyond the training pe- 
riod. Although small in scale, audiors of a 
survey done in 1988-89 of eleven ARL 
libraries learned that "support staff are 
more likely than professionals to be evalu- 
ated on the basis of statistics kept on ma- 
teria] processed or work completed or on 
the basis oi 'qualitative* checks of their 
output"' (Estabroofc, Mason, and Suelflow 
1993, 239). 

In most cases, if Continuing revision of 
the work of either paraprofessionals or 
professionals was done, professional cata- 
logers performed it (paraprofessionals: 
27, or 81.8% of the respondents to this 
question; professionals: 14, or 87.5%). 
Nowhere did only paraprofessionals re- 
vise original cataloging, although both 
paraprofessional and professional staff did 
so for paraprofessionals in 6 (18.1%) of 
the responding libraries and for profes- 
sionals in 2 (12.5%). This finding lends 
some support to Benaud's observation 
(1992, 86) that "experienced catalogers, 
professional or not, act as 'resource' per- 
sons and train new catalogers. As a result, 
it is often the case that paraprofessional 
catalogers train [professional catalogers] 
and revise [their] work." The findings of 
this study lend only partial support in that 
it does not appeal' to be often that para- 
professionals revise the work of profes- 
sionals (2, or 12.5% of the libraries). Our 
finding also indicates that while accep- 
tance and even advocacy of paraprofes- 
sional involvement in original cataloging 
might he widespread in ARL libraries, 
there still exists one line oi' demarcation 
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between "paraprofessional" and "profes- 
sional" roles in many cases. 

Reasons Underlying 
Paraprofessional Involvement 

Most questionnaire respondents indi- 
cated one or more reasons why parapro- 
fessional employees did or did not do 
original cataloging in their libraries . These 
were not mutually exclusive. Almost all 
(62, or 96.9%) of the respondents from 
libraries in wliich paraprofessional s per- 
formed original cataloging tasks answered 
this multiple-choice question. The results 
are presented in figure 2. The respon- 
dents most frequently chose "career de- 
velopment for the paraprofessional em- 
ployees" as a reason (39, or 62.9% of those 
who answered the question), which does 
not support the hypothesis that cost sav- 
ings would be the most commonly cited 
reason. 

It is heartening that so many of the 
cataloging department heads who re- 
sponded were concerned with the growth 
and development of their paraprofes- 
sional staff. This concern echoes discus- 
sion in the literature (Oberg 1994, 1995; 
Rider 1996). As Rider (1996, 29) notes, 



paraprofessionals "should have more op- 
portunities for advancement and individ- 
ual recognition, and continue to play more 
visible roles within the library profession ." 
Indeed, this finding suggests that parapro- 
fessional involvement in original catalog- 
ing benefits both the libraries and the 
paraprofessional catalogers. 

Concerns for cost and getting the origi- 
nal cataloging done followed closely as 
cited reasons for involving paraprofes- 
sionals in original cataloging. "Cost-saving 
measure" or "original cataloging volume 
too great for professional employees 
alone" were cited by 38 (61.3%) of the 
respondents. And nearly half the respon- 
dents (27, or 43.7%) selected both cost 
savings and volume as reasons. In some 
cases, the cost savings may have arisen 
from lower salaries for paraprofessionals, 
raising an equity issue, but Williams 
(1991, 33-34) has also noted that "the 
contribution of librarians to technical 
services operations is relatively expensive. 
While their salaries may not be high, the 
amount of time that librarians are asked 
to spend on [activities outside their de- 
partments] means that much of their time 
is spent outside the units in which they 
work." In many academic libraries, para- 
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professionals may spend much more of 
their time actually cataloging than do pro- 
fessional catalogers. This has been our 
own experience as catalogers. 

Only 12 (19.4%) cited "the division 
between professional and paraprofes- 
sional cataloging is artificial" as a reason, 
and none as the sole reason. For the most 
part, cataloging department heads fo- 
cused on the more practical issues of ca- 
reer development of paraprofessional 
staff members and the exigencies of budg- 
ets and workloads. 

Other Reasons 

Half the respondents from the 64 libraries 
in which paraprofessionals did some origi- 
nal cataloging specified additional rea- 
sons. 16 (25.8%) mentioned the parapro- 
fessionals' experience and general 
qualifications, their subject, language, and 
format expertise, and the appropriateness 
of delegating the less complex, more rou- 
tine aspects of original cataloging to para- 
professionals. Other reasons, cited less 
frequently, included institutional policies 
that professional librarians should not 
catalog (6.3% of those who gave other 
reasons), the difficulty of recruiting a suf- 
ficient quantity or quality of professional 
catalogers (6.3%), the demand for profes- 
sionals in other areas of the libraries 
(3.1%), and the historical lack of division 
in some libraries between professional 
and paraprofessional cataloging tasks 
(3.1%). These other reasons also focused 
largely on the practical concern of getting 
the work done. 

Among respondents from libraries in 
which paraprofessionals did no original 
cataloging, 17 (89.5%) gave one or more 
reasons why not. Again, multiple reasons 
were mentioned. These respondents most 
often selected "original cataloging should 
be a professional activity" (9, or 52.9% of 
respondents to this question) as a reason. 
While the choice of this reason did not 
indicate whether the opinion was the re- 
spondents' own or an institutional policy, 
in effect it served as the latter. The ques- 
tion of what constitutes prof essional work 
in cataloging was as much a practical issue 
as it was a philosophical one for this group 



of respondents. 

"Civil service rules, union contract, or 
other such restrictions" ran a close sec- 
ond, selected by 8 (47.1%). Only 3 
(17.6%) indicated "available paraprofes- 
sional employees [are] inexperienced or 
otherwise unsuited," and none gave this as 
the sole reason. No one chose "[a] lack of 
professional employees to train and revise 
the paraprofessionals" as a reason why the 
paraprofessionals did no original catalog- 
ing. 

Three (17.6%) of the respondents to 
this question specified other reasons why 
paraprofessionals did not participate in 
original cataloging in their libraries. These 
other reasons included having sufficient 
prof essional catalogers to do all the origi- 
nal cataloging or, conversely, enough copy 
cataloging to keep the paraprofessional 
catalogers occupied; the value of profes- 
sional activities in enriching original cata- 
loging abilities; and "tradition — difficult 
to break resistance from both profession- 
als and paraprofessionals." As more librar- 
ies have involved paraprofessionals in 
more aspects of original cataloging, how- 
ever, this tradition has become less en- 
trenched and will continue to do so. Re- 
sistance from paraprofessionals who 
would pref er not to do original cataloging 
without an increase in pay has merit, and 
this inequity should be addressed by the 
profession. 

Reactions to Paraprofessional 
Involvement 

The 64 cataloging department heads who 
responded to the survey that paraprofes- 
sionals in their libraries participated in 
original cataloging were asked in an open- 
ended question to describe briefly any 
reactions they had observed among either 
paraprofessional or professional catalog- 
ers to this development. 39 (73.6% of the 
respondents to this question) reported 
they observed positive reactions among 
paraprofessionals, while 7 (13.2%) ob- 
served negative reactions. In reporting re- 
actions among the professionals, 30 
(58.8%) pointed to positive reactions, and 
14 (27.4%) found negative reactions. 7 
respondents reported mixed reactions 
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from both paraprofessional (13.2%) and 
professional (13.7%) catalogers. 

Reactions Of Paraprofessionals 

On the positive side, paraprofessionals 
were observed to "enjoy" original catalog- 
ing and to find it "more difficult, challeng- 
ing, and job rewarding." The mixed reac- 
tions reported usually included both 
themes of resentment and enjoyment, 
which is understandable in situations 
where paraprofessionals received addi- 
tional training and responsibility without 
attendant increases in compensation and 
status. 

According to the department heads, a 
recurring negative reaction among para- 
professionals was "resentment of doing 
professional work for lower pay" than the 
professionals. Many paraprofessionals 
were long-term employees who had ab- 
sorbed other formerly professional duties 
over the years. These sources of resent- 
ment have been discussed by Oberg 
(1995, 1994). Williams (1991, 39) states 
"support staff members who learn new 
skills will have to be paid more, and, if 
these employees are to be given manage- 
rial slots, mechanisms must be developed 
to allow them to sit with librarians in pol- 
icy making sessions when it is appropriate 
and to pay them at levels commensurate 
with their responsibilities." 

Reactions among Professionals 

Many department heads observed posi- 
tive reactions among professional catalog- 
ers. Professionals in some libraries wel- 
comed help with the routine aspects of 
original cataloging and in others appreci- 
ated the paraprofessionals' expertise in 
particular languages, formats, or subject 
areas. This range of reactions is to be 
expected as the profession's focus contin- 
ues to shift from day-to-day operations to 
responsibility for management, leader- 
ship, and innovation. 

Other respondents to this question 
stated that the professional catalogers in 
libraries in which paraprof essional cata- 
logers participated in original cataloging 
were sometimes "upset at seeing original 



cataloging 'demeaned' as inappropriate 
for professional attention." They com- 
plained that "administrators don't under- 
stand or value the work of catalogers." 
Paiste and Mullins (1990) offer some sug- 
gestions for job enrichment for profes- 
sional catalogers that might indirectly re- 
duce some of these tensions. Their 
lengthy list is varied but with a common 
theme: the activities do not focus on cata- 
loging individual works. Their suggested 
activities call for more involvement in the 
overall work of the cataloging department 
in areas such as planning, goal setting, 
establishing standards, hiring and training 
new library assistants and catalogers, su- 
pervising department work units, consult- 
ing with those outside the department, 
instructing library employees and users in 
effective use of the catalog, working on 
assignments outside of cataloging, manag- 
ing cataloging projects, and developing 
specialized knowledge in handling par- 
ticular subjects or types of materials. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Paraprofessional Involvement 

For the 64 libraries in which paraprofes- 
sionals participated in original cataloging 
activities, 62 (96.9%) listed the advan- 
tages they saw in involving paraprofes- 
sionals in this way in response to an open- 
ended question. Many of the advantages 
mentioned appeared to be elaborations of 
the reasons for involving paraprofession- 
als in original cataloging in the first place. 

Advantages 

Respondents emphasized the advantages 
both to paraprofessionals and to the cata- 
loging departments and libraries. The 
main advantage to prof essional catalogers 
was that involving paraprofessionals in 
original cataloging freed the profession- 
als' time for more complex cataloging, for 
management and problem-solving, for 
professional activities, and for duties in 
other areas of the library, such as biblio- 
graphic instruction. A few respondents 
also mentioned better morale and job sat- 
isfaction among prof essional catalogers — 
perhaps because they felt better able to 
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fulfill truly prof essional roles — as well as 
among paraprofessional catalogers. 

For the most part, however, respon- 
dents focused on the advantages to the 
paraprofessional catalogers of participat- 
ing in original cataloging activities. Ac- 
cording to respondents, paraprofessionals 
gained job satisfaction and better morale 
from applying their experience and their 
language, format, and subject skills to 
what the paraprofessionals perceived as 
the challenging, varied, and interesting 
tasks of original cataloging. The training 
and experience in original cataloging en- 
hanced their understanding of cataloging 
issues and even their copy cataloging 
work. Some earned tangible rewards of 
promotions or pay increases, while others 
experienced intangible gratification such 
as the "reward of contributing to [a] na- 
tional database so that other catalogers 
can use their work." 

Increased job satisf action led, in turn, 
according to the respondents, to a better 
retention rate for paraprofessional cata- 
logers. One pragmatic department head 
also commented that "technological 
changes are eliminating the more routine 
technical services activities. Unless para- 
professionals are performing more ad- 
vance[d] activities, their jobs will be elimi- 
nated." As Rider (1996, 29) has noted, 
"the growing trend to accept a higher per- 
centage of cataloging copy with minimal 
editing" will provide opportunities for 
paraprofessionals to perform more com- 
plex duties. 

Advantages for the Library 

Respondents also identified many bene- 
fits of having paraprof essionals contribute 
original cataloging. Chief among these 
were greater productivity and the reduc- 
tion of backlogs, in part because parapro- 
fessionals generally had more time for 
cataloging than did professionals. In addi- 
tion, Benemann (1993, 19) has asserted 
that "the more complex you make a cata- 
logers task, the more productive he or she 
becomes." In several cases the parapro- 
fessionals' original cataloging work filled 
gaps left by dwindling personnel budgets 
or by the difficulty of recruiting qualified 



professional catalogers. Materials were 
made available more quickly, and access 
was provided to some materials that would 
otherwise not have received f ull catalog- 
ing treatment, thereby benefiting library 
users. 

Paraprof essional involvement in origi- 
nal cataloging improved efficiency, which, 
as one respondent noted, "requires that 
work be done at the lowest level that is 
capable of doing it well." Paraprof essional 
participation also increased the cost-ef- 
fectiveness of original cataloging and "al- 
lowed] the libraries] to concentrate re- 
sources on other things." 

Other advantages to the cataloging de- 
partments were the sense of teamwork 
and partnership that resulted, the in- 
creased contributions of paraprofession- 
als to departmental decision making, and 
professional development for both para- 
professionals (as catalogers) and profes- 
sionals (as supervisors). One respondent 
found paraprofessional participation in 
original cataloging mirrored the situation 
in other library departments, where para- 
professionals handled most of the daily 
operational tasks. 

Even in libraries where paraprofes- 
sionals did no original cataloging, 17 
(89.5%) of those respondents answered 
the question, although for their libraries 
the advantages are hypothetical. 14 
(82.3%) saw the same potential advan- 
tages as reported by cataloging depart- 
ment heads from libraries where parapro- 
fessionals did participate in original 
cataloging. Three respondents (17.6%) 
either saw no advantages or found the 
question irrelevant in their situations. 

Disadvantages 

The cataloging department heads from 38 
(59.4%) of the libraries in which parapro- 
fessionals did some original cataloging de- 
scribed the disadvantages of paraprofes- 
sional involvement in original cataloging. 
They most commonly mentioned the time 
and personnel resources needed to train 
and supervise the paraprof essionals and to 
provide ongoing quality control of their 
original cataloging work. As one respon- 
dent pointed out, "Total person-hours can 
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be more per title (although since some of 
the hours are from lower-paid paras, the 
cost is less)." The time needed for training 
was a particular drawback if the library's 
paraprofessional cataloging staff under- 
went high turnover. Training and supervi- 
sion required time from the professional 
catalogers, who did not always like or feel 
prepared for a management role. 

The respondents' other major concern 
was to avoid exploiting the paraprofes- 
sionals who did original cataloging, re- 
flecting the reactions some had observed 
among the paraprofessional catalogers 
themselves. Many department heads 
mentioned the issue of equity for parapro- 
fessional and professional catalogers in 
terms of both job descriptions and levels 
of compensation. Some commented that 
this had not been an issue in their own 
libraries, but "in some situations some 
paraprofessionals might [feel] that their 
positions should be [up]graded and their 
salaries increased" when they began as- 
suming original cataloging tasks. Profes- 
sional catalogers, according to the respon- 
dents, also reacted negatively at times to 
the "role blurring" that occurred and 
feared the downgrading of their own role 
in cataloging. 

Respondents to this question men- 
tioned several other disadvantages or con- 
cerns. The educational backgrounds of 
the paraprofessional catalogers varied 
from that of professionals, particularly in 
that some paraprofessionals did not have 
the foreign-language or subject knowl- 
edge needed for original cataloging. This 
opinion was not unanimous, however; one 
respondent articulated that the best use of 
the talents of each employee was critical 
and that many of the paraprofessionals in 
that library have advanced degrees, lan- 
guage expertise, and specialized subject 
knowledge. Some department heads also 
saw the paraprofessionals" lack of the 
theoretical background gained from for- 
mal study of cataloging principles (usually 
gained in an M .L.S. program) as well as 
their lack of involvement in professional 
activities and lack of awareness of catalog- 
ing issues and trends as another factor in 
the amount of training required. Several 
respondents reported the difficulty that 



paraprofessionals faced in switching back 
and forth between original cataloging and 
copy cataloging policies and procedures: 
"in copy cataloging they check [so] much 
of the bib record that they defeat the 
purpose of copy cataloging." Another 
drawback was the inflexibility of civil serv- 
ice rules or union contracts as to the duties 
paraprofessionals could perform; while 
department heads in some libraries might 
have liked to offer paraprofessionals more 
opportunities to do original cataloging — 
presumably with appropriate compensa- 
tion — this was not always possible. 

Of the cataloging department heads 
from the 19 libraries in which paraprofes- 
sionals did not perf orm any original cata- 
loging activities, 14 (73.7%) described the 
potential disadvantages of having para- 
professionals do original cataloging. This 
group raised many of the same points as 
the other group of respondents, but some 
additional concerns reflected the reasons 
this group had indicated for not involving 
paraprofessionals in original cataloging 
work. Some stated that original cataloging 
should be a prof essional task, that having 
paraprofessionals participate would not 
be cost-effective, or that "cataloging pro- 
ductivity [might] suffer." One respondent 
noted that the original catalogers in his or 
her department could not agree among 
themselves about which duties the para- 
professionals should perform. In a related 
concern, other department heads were 
afraid of possible negative effects on the 
professionals' morale from the blurring of 
the line between professional and para- 
professional tasks and the potential down- 
grading of the profession. 

Conclusion 

The results of this survey highlight con- 
tinuing changes in assignment of original 
cataloging responsibilities. Paraprofes- 
sionals are assigned some original catalog- 
ing tasks in the majority of all ARL librar- 
ies receiving surveys — 64 of 119 libraries. 
When the 64 libraries are counted among 
responding libraries, the percentage be- 
comes much higher — 77.1% of the re- 
spondents to the survey. Original subject 
analysis and nonfiction classification are 
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sometimes done by paraprofessionals in 
nearly half of all ARL libraries, a clear sign 
of the trend given that these two activities 
have traditionally been assigned exclu- 
sively to professionals. Original cataloging 
responsibilities alone are clearly no longer 
the distinguishing characteristic between 
professional and paraprofessional catalog- 
ing work. 

The respondents to this survey ex- 
pressed many valid concerns with in- 
creased paraprofessional involvement in 
original cataloging. These include para- 
professionals ' lack of the theoretical back- 
ground that is traditionally obtained by 
librarians in a graduate degree program, 
possible lesser commitment to the profes- 
sion, extensive training time required, and 
also the issue of equity ibr the paraprofes- 
sionals who do advanced work. 

The changes identified by this survey 
have far-reaching effects on cataloging de- 
partments, but this trend has implications 
for the profession as well because catalog- 
ing and technical services departments 
have often led the way in employing para- 
professionals in work previously consid- 
ered professional. The trend will no doubt 
continue as economic pressures require 
that libraries become ever more cost-ef- 
fective, but the desire to do more with less 
must be weighed against the need for ap- 
propriate compensation and recognition 
for paraprofessionals as they learn new 
skills and perform new tasks. 

The challenge presented to librarians 
now is to define clearly these new roJes for 
both professionals and paraprofessionals, 
continuing the groundwork laid by Veaner 
(1982), Bishoff (1987), Younger (1991), 
and Rider (1996). A survey among both 
professionals and paraprofessionals of 
current perceptions of and satisfaction 
with their roles might prove enlightening. 
Comparison with other professions that 
employ substantial numbers o)' parapro- 
fessionals could offer some guidance in 
creating realistic definitions. 

More research is also needed to exam- 
ine the extent to which the profession is 
maturing (Nettlefold 1989) or its most 
professional functions are being deskilled 
(Harris 1992). These contrasting socio- 
logical perspectives on our work offer re- 



spectively positive and negative views of 
the increasing paraprofessional involve- 
ment iti progressively more skilled cata- 
loging activities. Is one or the other more 
correct? At the same time, Veaner, 
Bishoff, Younger, and Rider continue to 
see important roles for professionals in 
bibliographic access and technical serv- 
ices. 

Despite the concerns raised by respon- 
dents to this survey, paraprofessionals 
continue to be more involved in all facets 
of original cataloging over time. Many 
heads of cataloging in ARL libraries have 
clearly discovered that, with training and 
supervision, paraprofessional catalogers 
can do a good job on the time-consuming 
work of original cataloging. 
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Analyzing Search Styles of 
Patrons and Staff: A Replicative 
Study of Two University Libraries 

Kathlin L. Ray and Mary S. Lang 

Librarian* at tlie University of the Pacific (UOF) designed a replication of 
an earlier transaction log study. We hypothesized that library staff would 
use a feature that, allows the searcher to limit a. search by location or material 
type more often than patrons. We also hypothesized that staff and reference 
librarians would have a higher success rate than public users. Our third 
hypothesis was that UOP patrons would perform keyword searches more 
often than library staff. Studies were conducted in 13.95 and 1996 to test 
these hypotheses. In our tioo-year endeavor to provide comparative data on 
the search styles of patrons and staff, we discovered that replicating a study 
is not nearly as straightforward as we had initially thought. We also found 
it surprisingly difficult to compare year to year data at the same institution. 
This was primarily due to a continually changing technological environment. 



In a recent article on patron and staff 
searching styles at Adelphi University Li- 
brary, Ballard (1994) urged librarians us- 
ing Innovative Interfaces Inc. Innopac 
software to collect and analyze system 
data in order to compare results. Accept- 
ing the challenge, librarians at the Univer- 
sity of the Pacific designed a replication of 
Ballard's transaction iog study. The deci- 
sion to replicate this research was a con- 
scious attempt to produce data that would 
allow us to compare results of two similar 
institutions. UOP has 4,100 students and 
Adelphi has 5,600. Both universities have 
a main library and a science branch. The 
library collections are roughly similar in 
size (UOP, 410,000 volumes, Adelphi, 
303,000), and both have fewer than 2,700 



periodical titles. Staffing is considerably 
different, however; UOP employs 10.5 li- 
brarians, 20 support staff, and 115 student 
assistants while Adelphi employs 23 li- 
brarians, 35 support staff, and 11 student 
assistants (data from American Library 
Directory, 49th ed. 1996-97). 

While we were interested in compar- 
ing UOP and Adelphi patron search pat- 
terns, we were particularly eager to com- 
pare staff search styles. Until Ballard's 
work, transaction log studies of library 
staff searches were virtually nonexistent 
(Peters 1993). Concurring with Ballard, 
we hypothesized that staff would use a 
feature that allows the searcher to limit a 
search by location or material type more 
often than patrons. We also hypothesized 
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that staff and reference librarians would 
have a higher success rate — i.e. fewer 
zero retrievals — than public users. Our 
third hypothesis, contrary to Ballard, 
was that UOP patrons would perform 
keyword searches more often than li- 
brary staff. 

We assumed that search patterns of 
UOP patrons and staff would be similar 
to the search patterns of Adelphi pa- 
trons and staff. Ballard (1994) found 
that patrons and library staff had very 
different searching strategies, with staff 
going beyond the standard author, title, 
subject, and keyword searches eight times 
more often than patrons. Ballard found 
that patrons at Adelphi searched most 
often by subject (35.5%) with title 
searches a close second (31%), author 
third (21%), and keyword a distant fourth 
(8%). Library staff searched most often by 
title (46%), then by other options such as 
international standard number or barcode 
(32%), third by author or subject (16.6%), 
and fourth by keyword (5%). Staff used 
the limit feature more often (3%) than the 
public (2%). In our study, surprisingly, we 
found that UOP patrons searched the sys- 
tem quite differently than users at Adel- 
phi, preferring keyword searches to sub- 
ject, title, or author searches. UOP staff, 
like staff at Adelphi, searched most often 
by title and least often by subject (public 
services staff) or keyword (technical serv- 
ices staff). 

Literature Review 

Transaction log analysis (TLA), according to 
Peters (1989) is an excellent, cost-effective 
way to determine how patrons use online 
catalogs. In the 30 years since the first TLA 
studies were conducted in the late 1960s, 
researchers have analyzed system logs to 
answer basic questions about computerized 
catalogs and their users. Peters (1993, 42) 
found that the types of TLA studies con- 
ducted, and the results obtained, were 
"amazingly diverse" even when researchers 
investigated the same question.'; — despite 
being focused primarily on patron search 
behaviors, system response times, and pre- 
ferred search commands. Despite the quan- 
tity of studies, wide variations in library com- 



puter systems, data gathering techniques, 
time periods studied, and system search 
options have made it difficult to compare 
results among studies. 

Search Strategies 

Confounding initial assumptions, two 
decades of analysis have shown that users 
often prefer to search by subject rather 
than by author or title (Ballard 1994; 
Hunter 1991; Larson 1991b; Simpson 
1989; Tillotson 1995; Tolle 1983; Zink 
1991 ). However, users also find subject 
searches to be the most frustrating, pri- 
marily due to their ignorance of Li- 
brartf of Congress Subject Headings 
(LCSH). As Markey (1984) and many 
others (e.g., Hunter 1991; Wallace 
1993; Zink 1991) have pointed out, us- 
ers do not understand the concept of a 
controlled vocabulary, the composition 
of LCSH, or the relationships among 
the headings. Subject searches are also 
notorious for retrieving either too many 
records or none at all (Hunter 1991; 
Larson 1991a; Peters 1989). And while 
"zero hit" searches do not necessarily 
denote an unsuccessful search, a high 
number of zero retrievals prompts con- 
cern about user failure. 

Although researchers of many TLA 
analyses have concluded that users prefer 
subject searching, others indicate a user 
preference for keyword. Indeed, there is 
evidence that the frequency of keyword 
searching outstrips other types of search- 
ing and is more effective at retrieving re- 
sults than are subject searches. Tillotson 
( 1995) {bund that searching by keyword 
retrieved all relevant materials about 50% 
of the time while subject searches often 
retrieved nothing. She determined that 
the large record sets retrieved by keyword 
searches did not interfere with the quick 
discovery of useful citations. Larson 
(1991b) observed a consistent decline in 
the use of the subject index and a corre- 
sponding rise in the use of title keyword 
in his study of the University of Califor- 
nia's MELVYL catalog. Martin, Wyman, 
and Madhok (1983) found that users of 
the SULIBS system at Syracuse Univer- 
sity preferred to search by keyword (36%) 
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more often than by subject (26%). 

Furthermore, many researchers have 
recommended the use of keyword 
searching as a way to circumvent the 
frustrations of searches based on LCSH 
terms. Cherry (1992) suggested that 
catalogs be programmed to automat- 
ically run a keyword search on any sub- 
ject search that retrieves zero hits. Zink 
(1991) advocated a "truth-in-labeling" 
approach to inform patrons of the dif- 
ference between a keyword and an exact 
subject search. He recommended that 
the subject search screen include a 
statement instructing searchers to use 
LCSH to construct queries. 

Despite the popularity of subject and 
keyword searches, however, other re- 
searchers show title searching to be the 
preferred search strategy (Peters 1989; 
Cherry 1992; Connaway, Budd, and 
Kochtanek 1995). Cherry (1992) found 
that users performed title searches 52% 
of the time (16% of these were keyword 
title searches). Cherry found that key- 
word searching accounted for 16% and 
subject searching 17% of the total 
searches conducted. In another recent 
study, Connaway, Budd, and Kochtanek 
(1995) found that title searching ex- 
ceeded LCSH subject and subject 
browse searches combined — which ac- 
counted for nearly one-third of all 
searches. 

Transaction log research has played a 
major and vital role in increasing librari- 
ans' knowledge of patron search pat- 
terns and preferences. Unfortunately, 
data gathered from individual studies 
are not usually generalizable to a larger 
population. This is due to a variety of 
factors, including: the diversity of sys- 
tems and search options, type of data 
collected, the fields searched, and time 
periods studied. For example, simply at- 
tempting to compare keyword search re- 
sults is fraught with difficulties. A key- 
word search in some systems will look in 
subject, title and content notes fields; in 
other systems, keyword may invoke title 
fields only. One system may have separate 
keyword indexes for title, author and sub- 
ject and another a browse mode that per- 
mits a quasi-keyword search. We hoped to 



overcome these obstacles by replicating a 
transaction log study conducted at an in- 
stitution of similar size, using the same 
automated system, and following the 
same methodology. 

Methodology 

When we initiated the study in February 
1995, public access to Innopac was avail- 
able through twelve networked stations in 
the university's main and branch libraries. 
Five dial-up ports were available for re- 
mote users. Library staff accessed In- 
nopac through 12 terminals and numer- 
ous PC workstations in offices. Staff 
occasionally searched at public terminals 
but agreed to restrict their work to non- 
public terminals during the three months 
of the study. Utilizing Innopac s ability to 
collect terminal -specific transaction data, 
we followed Ballard's example and cre- 
ated terminal groups according to the 
categories of users we wanted to study. We 
expanded Ballard's categories to include a 
separate category tor reference librarians, 
hypothesizing that the search strategies of 
knowledgeable and experienced librari- 
ans would be very different than those of 
public users and even clerical staff. We 
created four terminal groups: (1) termi- 
nals used by public users, (2) terminals 
used by technical services staff, (3) ter- 
minals used by public services staff, and 
(4) terminals used by reference librari- 
ans. Innopac s data management system 
compiled detailed transaction data ac- 
cording to the terminal groups we des- 
ignated. 

Transaction logs for each terminal 
group were printed out and the file 
cleared every Wednesday. The first three 
weeks of data were used as a pretest in 
order to detect errors and fine tune the 
terminal groupings. By the last week in 
February, we were ready to begin the 
study. Every Wednesday at 7:00 a.m. for 
14 weeks (from the fourth week of Febru- 
ary through the third week of May) we 
printed out search data for each terminal 
group. The data were then entered into a 
spreadsheet and organized by month and 
type of search (see table 1). During the 
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Public Services Staff Catalog Searches 








uur iyyo 


Adelphi 






% 


Total 


- ■ 


Totd 


Author 


1 Q C 

J.O.O 


z,zoo 


a.o 


1,695 


Title 


63,1 


10,365 




8,859 


Keyword 


13.2 


2,162 


7.9 


1,432 


Subject 


3.6 


590 


10.6 


1,918 


Other 


6.3 


1,032 


23.5 


4,261 


Limit 


4.0 


656 


4.8 


876 


Kword "w" 


.2 


29 


.5 


84 


Technical Services Staff Catalog Searches 






UOP 1995 


Adelphi 






% 


Total 


% 


Total 


Author 


5.1 


186 


5.9 


880 


Title 


72.0 


2,628 


34.1 


5,091 


Keyword 


3.3 


121 


1,4 


211 


Subject 


15.5 


564 


3.7 


550 


Other 


4.1 


149 


54.8 


8,176 


Limit 


.2 


8 


.4 


61 


Kword "w" 


.1 


2 


.1 


13 


Patron Searches 






UOP 1995 


Adelphi 






% 


Total 




Total 


Author 


15.8 


10,135 


21.0 


18,600 


Tide 


37.5 


23,963 


31 1 


27,544 


Keyword 


41.0 


26,233 


8.3 


7,354 


Subject 


3.7 


2,374 


35.5 


31,512 


Other 


2.0 


1,283 


4.1 


3,649 


Limit 


1.9 


1,238 


1.8 


1,627 


Kword "w" 


.6 


350 


1.8 


1,581 



study period there were a total of 84,041 
staff and patron searches. 

1995 Pilot Study Results 

The results were puzzling. The first anom- 
aly was a substantially higher percentage 
of title searches by UOP library staff 
than at Adelphi (see table 2). Upon in- 



vestigation, we found that the high num- 
ber of title searches; might have been 
caused by the sizable one-time supple- 
mental funds lor collection development 
received by the library in early 1995. 
Many staff members, in public services as 
well as technical services, were involved in 
checking the catalog for holdings, search- 
ing duplicate titles, etc. We also discov- 
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Welcome to University of the Pacific PacifiCat 

You may search for library materials by any of the following: 

A>AUTHOR 
T> TITLE 

K>KEYWORDS in the title, subject and contents 
L> Library of Congress Subject Headings 
C>CALL NO 

I> INTERNATIONAL standard number 
H>Library HELP and Information 
R>RESERVE Lists 

D>Connect to DATABASES, libraries and the Internet 

Q> QUIT 

Choose one (A,T,K,L,C,I,H,R,D,Q) 

Older books (prior to 1982) may not be here; check the card catalog. 
Please select the Library Help and Information screens <H> to learn more 
about PacifiCat. For more assistance, ask at the Reference Desk. 



Figure 1. UOP 1995 Introductory Search Screen. 



ered that several ref erence librarians had 
been heavily involved in the collection 
development project and had routinely 
searched Innopac for titles while at the 
reference desk and when working in their 
offices. Since terminals in their offices 
and at the reference desk had been in- 
cluded in the reference terminal group, 
the data we collected did not accurately 
reflect the typical search strategies used 
by reference librarians. 

The second and most dramatic anom- 
aly was the unbelievably low number of 
subject searches (3.7%) at public termi- 
nals and the unusually high number of 
keyword searches (41%) in comparison to 
any study we had seen, especially in com- 
parison to the one at Adelphi (see table 
2). It was difficult to believe that our 
students really did search by keyword 
eleven times more often than by sub- 
ject. We also looked closely at patron 
title searches. While the number of title 
searches performed by our users was not 
substantially higher than Adelphi's, we 
had observed a staff member using a pub- 
lic terminal during the course of the 
study. We were concerned that staff had 
skewed the patron data by using public 



terminals. While subsequent conversa- 
tions calmed many of our misgivings, a 
couple of staff admitted they had forgot- 
ten and had used public terminals during 
the three months of the study. Searching 
infrequently and almost exclusively by tide, 
staff impact on total patron transactions was 
presumably minimal but remained a con- 
cern. 

Screen Menus 

From observation and user feedback, we 
suspected Innopac's search screens might 
have contributed to the atypical patron 
search patterns. On the main menu the 
keyword search option appeared just be- 
low author and title options (see figure 1). 
The subject search option, below key- 
word, was not labeled "Subject" but "Li- 
brary of Congress Subject Headings" to 
emphasize the need to use a specif ic vo- 
cabulary. The naming and order ol the 
search options had not been accidental. 
Following Zitik's (1991) suggestion, the 
menu had been designed to encourage 
keyword searching and thereby reduce 
student frustration with LCSH searches. 
Reference librarians had strongly empha- 
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Welcome to University of the Pacific PacifiCat 

You may search for library materials by any of the following: 

A>AUTHOR 
T>TITLE 

K>KEYWORDS in the title, subject and contents 
S> SUBJECT (Library of Congress Subject Headings) 
C>CALL NO 

^INTERNATIONAL standard number 

H>Library HELP and Information 

R> RESERVE Lists 

V> VIEW your circulation record 

P> Repeat PREVIOUS Search 

Q RETURN TO GATEWAY MENU 
Choose one (A,T,YK,S,C,I,H,R,V,PQ) 

Older books (prior to 1982) may not be listed; check the card catalog. 
Please select the Library Help and Information screens <H> to learn more 
about PacifiCat. For more assistance, ask at the Reference Desk, 2433. 



Figure 2. UOP 1996 Introductory Search Screen. 



sized keyword searching in instruction 
sessions and one-on-one at the reference 
desk. Perhaps the effort had succeeded all 
too well; subject searching at the library 
had all but disappeared. 

1996 Study 

Due to the obstacles encountered in the 
1 995 study, we decided to repeat the study 
one year later in February 1996. In addi- 
tion to correcting any errors in the 1995 
staff and patron search data, we wanted to 
look at the influence of the search menu 
and search option labels on patron search 
strategies. Given our findings in the 1995 
study, we developed a hypothesis that the 
labeling of search options would have an 
effect on the way in which patrons 
searched the catalog. If the naming of an 
option influenced use patterns, then a 
change in search labels should cause a 
shift in the way the public used the system. 
The subject search option on the main 
menu was simply relabeled "Subject" fol- 
lowed by "Library of Congress Subject 
Headings" in parentheses (see figure 2). 
We retained the order of the options — 



keyword preceding subject — on the main 
search screen. Another factor, which had 
nothing to do with the design of our study 
but influenced the results nonetheless, 
was a change from an initial online catalog 
screen to a gateway screen in November 
1995. This gateway menu highlighted pe- 
riodical indexes and other libraries' cata- 
logs and was the initial screen on all of our 
public stations (see figure 3). 

In addition to making a change in the 
main search screen, we created a separate 
transaction group for terminals located at 
the reference desk only. Thus, we sepa- 
rated staff into three groups: reference 
staff on the one hand, and public and 
technical staff on the other. By excluding 
terminals in librarian offices we hoped the 
data would more clearly identify the 
search patterns of librarians at the refer- 
ence desk, particularly their interactions 
with patrons. Terminals at the reference 
desk were only operational during the 
hours the desk was open. We added an- 
other transaction group to capture search 
patterns of remote users and began track- 
ing searches that yielded record sets of 
500 or more. Finally, we reminded staff 
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WELCOME TO UNIVERSITY OF THE PACIFIC LIBRARIES GATEWAY MENU 

Please choose one of the following options 

P>PacifiCat Library Catalog 

I> Information about the library 

R> Reserves (Course Materials) 
Research tools, including resources beyond campus collections 

1. Expanded Academic & Business Index ASAP (ARTICLES) 

2. Periodical Indexes 

3. Other Libraries 

4. Gophers (Internet) 
Q>QUIT 



Figure 3. UOP 1996 Gateway Menu. 



often not to use public terminals during 
the study period. 

In 1996, we again monitored Innopac's 
transaction logs for 14 weeks from mid- 
February to mid-May (see table 3). We 
assumed that the 1996 data would confirm 
our hypothesis with regards to menu 
search labels as well as permit us to take a 
more accurate look at staff, on-site patron 
and remote patron search patterns. 

1996 Results 

Patron Searches 

The results of the 1996 study were dra- 
matically different than those of the pilot 
study (see table 4). Subject searches at 
public terminals increased 600% (from 
3.7% to 23.7%) while keyword searches 
dropped almost 12% and title searches 
dropped 10%. Despite the decline, how- 
ever, patrons still searched most often by 
keyword with title searches a close sec- 
ond. In both 1995 and 1996, UOP stu- 
dents used keyword more often than any 
other type of search. However, the dra- 
matic rise in subject searching in 1996 
appeared to confirm our hypothesis that 
the labeling of options on the search menu 
had an influence on the way users 
searched the catalog. The order in which 
the search options appeared on the screen 
{keyword before subject) was probably a 
contributing factor as well. Ballard (1994) 
found that keyword searching increased 



when it was listed as the first option on the 
search menu. If the subject option had 
come before the keyword option on the 
menu, perhaps keyword usage would have 
dropped even further. 

Use of the online catalogs advanced 
features was quite low. Consistent with 
Ballard's findings, patrons were more 
likely than staff to rerun a failed title or 
subject search in keyword by pressing the 
"w" key but they still used this feature less 
than 1% of the time (see table 4). More 
patrons at UOP utilized the limit feature 
(which narrows a search by material type, 
location, etc.) than did patrons at Adelphi, 
and remote users used it more often than 
onsite users. 

Ballard (1994, 303) found that the big- 
gest difference between staff and patron 
searches was that patrons were ten times 
more likely to get "unmanageably large" 
(over 500) search results. Patrons in our 
study retrieved record sets with 500 or 
more items 3.7% of the time, remote users 
retrieved large sets 4.7% of the time, and 
staff retrieved large sets 2.8% of the time 
(see table 5). However, while our analysis 
confirmed that public users are much 
more likely than staff to retrieve large sets, 
the actual numbers are small and did not 
seem to indicate a major problem. Public 
and staff alike retrieved zero hits about 
one third of the time (34% and 35% re- 
spectively) with remote users faring 
slightly worse than onsite searchers (see 
table 6). UOP users were moderately 
more successful than Adelphi users, who 
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TABLE 4 
Patron Searches 

1995 1996 Remote 1 Adelphi 





% 


Total 


% 


Tolnl 


% 


Total 


% 


Total 


Author 


15.8 


10,135 


18.2 


4,810 


21.4 


948 


21.0 


18,600 


Title 


37.5 


23,963 


27.3 


7,225 


22.5 


997 


31.1 


27,544 


Keyword 


41.0 


26,233 


29 2 


7,724 


27.1 


1,203 


8.3 


7,354 


Subject 


3,7 


2,374 


23.7 


6,274 


26.5 


1,174 


35.5 


31,512 


Other 


2.0 


1,283 


1.7 


439 


2.6 


113 


4.1 


3,649 


Limit 


1.9 


1,238 


3.2 


850 


4.3 


190 


1.8 


1,627 


Kword "w" 


.6 


350 


.9 


247 


1.4 


62 


1.8 


1,581 



1 Subset of 1996 data 



conducted zero hit searches 39% of the 
time. Librarians at the reference desk 
were the most successful, with a zero hit 
retrieval rate of 26%. 

Remote users performed 10% of the 
public searches in 1996. Because we had not 
gathered data separately for dial-up users in 
1995, we could not analyze the impact of 
menu changes on this group's search strate- 
gies. Like onsite library users, remote users 
searched most often by keyword followed 
closely by subject (see table 4). They used 
Innopac's special features more often than 
on-site users, especially the limit feature. Not 
surprisingly, remote users relied on system 
help screens more often than other users 
(one-third of all help sessions were called up 
by remote users). Due to the fact that all 
remote users enter the system through one 
port, we were not able to determine whether 
the majority of our remote users were UOP 
students or unaffiliated users. We plan to 
look more closely at our remote users in a 
future transaction log study 



Reference Desk 

Data gathered from the reference desk ter- 
minals showed that 50.4% of the catalog 
searches conducted by reference librari- 
ans were title searches (see table 7). The 
preponderance of title searches is under- 
standable given the number of inquiries 
received about library holdings. What was 
less clear was why librarians (15%) 
searched by subject less often than pa- 
trons (24%). When asked, several librari- 
ans said they pref erred teaching students 
keyword searching because the Boolean 
logic capability was more important than 
the conceptually inclusive overview 
gained by browsing subject headings. 
They also felt that many students are con- 
fused by the list of subheadings retrieved 
with a subject search and found the key- 
word results more straightforward. Refer- 
ence librarians were also less likely than 
patrons to use the limit and rerun-as-key- 
word features. 









TABLE 6 




TABLE 5 






Zero Hits 




Over 500 Retrieved 


- 1996 




1995 (%) 


1996 (%) 


Adelphi {%) 


Patrons 


3 7% 


Patrons 


32 


34 


39 


Remote 


4.7 


Remote 


n/a 


37 


n/a 


Tech, staff 


.7 


Tech. staff 


36 


27 


23 


Public staff 


2.1 


Public staff 


32 


35 


30 


Reference Desk 


1 3 


Reference Desk 


n/a 


26 


n/a 
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Staff Searching 

While investigating the low use of other 
indexes by our technical services stall', we 
discovered that Innopac's transaction logs 
collected only catalog search data, notri«- 
(abase search data. Thus was the biggest 
surprise (and disappointment) of our ef- 
fort to replicate Ballard's study: Innopac's 
transaction logs do not capture staff 
searching as we normally think of it. In- 
nopac transaction data, although exten- 
sive and detailed, are limited to catalog 
searches and do not include searches of 
the database, which typically constitute 
the bulk of staff searching activity at UOP. 

The difference between the Innopac 
catalog and the Innopac database was not 
a distinction we were expecting to con- 
front in uur analysis. Innopac's bibliog- 
raphic catalog, in addition to the public 
mode, can be searched in a staff mode that 
allows viewing of all fields in the M achine- 
Readable Cataloging (MARC) format, as 
well as attached order records, item re- 
cords, check-in records and so on, much 
of which understandably is hidden from 
public display. While searching the cata- 
log is a quick and convenient way for li- 
brary staff to retrieve certain records or 
information, it does not allow them to 
update any information or fields in re- 
trieved records, and thus is seldom the 
preferred mode of searching by staff other 
than those doing reference or collection 
development work. Most staff searching, 
particularly in technical services, takes 
place within database update functions — 
in acquisitions, circulation, serials, and 
cataloging modules. These searches — to 
receive an ordered book, to check-in a 
periodical issue, to enter a new barcode 
and item status for a book returned from 
the bindery, to lock for an existing record 
before creating an on-the-fly " record 
within circulation — are ignored by In- 
nopac's transactions logs. Yet these are the 
searches that would reveal the most about 
stall' searching styles, 

Ballard is vague on this distinction. He 
does not assert that his analysis included 
these types of staff searching, but neither 
does he explain how it is possible to ana- 
lyze staff searching styles meaningfully 



TABLE 7 
Reference Desk* - 1996 



A l it-ltni- 


1 00/ 


Title 




Keyword 


25.0 


Subject 


15.4 


Other 


2.3 


Limit 


.94 


Kword Aw@ 


.58 



B 1995 not included due to skewed data 



with logs that, in our view, exclude the 
bulk ol searches that staff might perform 
on Innopac. Ballard includes a graph that 
illustrates technical services staff search 
percentages, and we can only surmise 
what would lead technical services or cir- 
culation staff to do so much title searching 
in the catalog and not in a database update 
mode. At UOP our technical services 
processes are much more tightly inte- 
grated than they were a few years ago. For 
instance, pre-order searching generally 
takes place seamlessly as part of the order 
entry transaction. Perhaps at Adelphi, 
pre-order searches are conducted as a 
separate process using the staff mode of 
the catalog. This type of difference in pre- 
order processes would account for the 
substantial differences in technical serv- 
ices staff search patterns at the two librar- 
ies. It appears necessary to understand the 
organizational and procedural arrange- 
ments at libraries being compared before 
any meaningful conclusions about their 
staff searching patterns can be drawn. 

Lacking database search data, an 
analysis of staff catalog searches is likely 
to be of limited value. However, a few 
observations are in order, if only to com- 
pare with Adelphi's findings. Our initial 
assumption that staff in public service ar- 
eas (excluding the reference desk) 
searched primarily for specific items 
when searching the catalog proved correct 
(see table 8). Title and author searches 
accounted for 80.8% of their searches. 
Technical services staff also searched 
most often by title and author but per- 
formed four times as many subject 
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TABLE 8 

Public Services Staff Catalog Searches 



— 


% 


iyyo 

1 1 ' f 1 1 


% 


1 tltlC 

Total 


% 


Auelpni 

Total 


Author 


lo.o 


Odd 


OA O 


2,784 


9.3 


1,695 


lltlc 


fil 1 


1 fl IRK 


KK Q 


a. oao 


AO O 

48.8 


o,ooy 


Keyword 


13.2 


2,162 


9.1 


1,011 


7.9 


1,432 


Subject 


3.6 


590 


3.2 


353 


10.6 


1,918 


Other 


6 3 


1,032 


6.9 


769 


23.5 


4,261 


Limit 


4.0 


656 


35.7 


3,984 


4.8 


876 


Kword "w" 


.2 


29 


.1 


14 


.5 


84 



searches as public staff (see table 9). Be- 
cause librarians in technical services often 
use the catalog for collection develop- 
ment purposes, a higher incidence of sub- 
ject searching was expected. Public serv- 
ices staff searched by keyword far less 
often than patrons. They also used the 
limit feature far more often than technical 
services staff. We speculate that this is 
attributable primarily to the staff in the 
Music/AV area who use the limit option to 
identify scores, videos, compact discs and 
other audio-visual materials. 

A curious difference between staff 
searches at Adelphi and UOP was in the 
"Other" category. UOP public services 
staff seldom searched by call number, in- 
ternational standard number, bibliog- 
raphic record number, or any other In- 
nopac field. At Adelphi, these searches 
represented a sizable portion of public 
and technical services staff searches (ap- 
proximately 31.9%); at UOP these were a 
miniscule part (less than 5%) of all staff 
search patterns. It is difficult for us to 
draw any conclusions about the discrep- 
ancy without more knowledge of the staf f- 
ing arrangements and assignments at 
Adelphi. In the case of UOP, the low use 
of other indexes by public staff did not 
surprise us because the nature of their 
work — primarily circulation and refer- 
ence activities — would not generally re- 
quire them to employ these indexes. 

Impact of Online Indexes 

A closer look at the 1996 data revealed an 



unexpected result. In the process of com- 
paring searches in the two years, we found 
that total searches had dropped nearly 
50%: from 84,000 in 1995 to 42,700 in 
1996 (see tables 1 and 3). Searches at 
public terminals had declined by almost 
60% while staff searches fell 20%. The 
number of searches by Technical Services 
staff remained nearly the same in 1996 but 
public services searching declined. How- 
ever, because public service staff had been 
heavily involved in the 1995 collection 
development project, the subsequent de- 
cline in catalog searching made sense. 

But it was unclear what could have 
accounted for the drastic decline in the 
number of patron searches. If the 1995 
search total had been inflated by staff us- 
ing public terminals for the collection de- 
velopment project, the 1996 total might 
have been expected to be down by a cou- 
ple of thousand searches — but not 40,000. 
We rechecked our methodology, exam- 
ined the transaction log setups, checked 
and double-checked the numbers, but 
found no detectable errors. There was no 
decrease in library users. In fact, the gate 
count and the reference question tallies 
indicated an increase in foot traffic during 
this time. Public terminals had been in 
constant use and we often observed stu- 
dents waiting to use a terminal. 

The only change between the periods 
studied in 1995 and 1996 that could have 
had an impact on patron search prefer- 
ences was the addition of the Information 
Access Company (IAC) full text Ex- 
panded Academic Index ASAP and Busi- 
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TABLE 9 

Technica l Services Staff Catalog Searches 

-1365 19% Adelphi 





% 


Total 


% 


Triil 


% 




Author 


5.1 


186 


8.0 


288 


5.9 


880 


Title 


72.0 


2,628 


73.2 


2,636 


34.1 


5,091 


Keyword 


3.3 


121 


2 1 


75 


1.4 


211 


Subject 


15 5 


564 


13 4 


484 


3.7 


550 


Other 


4.1 


149 


3 3 


117 


54.8 


8,176 


Limit 


.2 


8 


.3 


12 


,4 


61 


Kword "w" 


.1 


2 


.1 


1 


.1 


13 



ness Index ASAP to our library's catalog 
gateway in December 1995. The IAC in- 
dexes were first made available through 
the online catalog in December 1994, but 
student use was minimal. Student aware- 
ness and enthusiasm increased consider- 
ably when the full text version with the 
article print station became available in 
late 1995. We knew from observation and 
public feedback that the online indexes 
had become tremendously popular with 
our students. We examined the IAC con- 
nect logs and the Innopac gateway logs to 
see whether they confirmed our suspicion 
that the indexes were the cause of such a 
drastic decline in library catalog search- 
ing. Unfortunately, the number of con- 
nections made to outside databases had 
not been tracked until 1996, and even this 
data was inconclusive. Both IAC and In- 
nopac log the number of connections 
made to IAC databases from Innopac. 
However, the number of connections 
does not accurately reflect the number of 
students using the database during one 
session. Students often walk up to a termi- 
nal already connected to IAC. The num- 
ber of searches performed on the data- 
bases are not tracked, only the initial 
connection and the number of minutes 
the connection is maintained. There was 
no objective way to determine whether 
students had performed 40,000 searches 
in the IAC indexes rather than in the li- 
brary's catalog during the three month 
study. However, we had observed stu- 
dents who formerly had to be led to peri- 



odical indexes now beginning their re- 
search with the IAC indexes. We could 
only deduce that students were searching 
the online databases at least as often as 
they searched Innopac. 

Growing student use of the Expanded 
Academic Index and Business Index 
might have also contributed to the sub- 
sequent increase in subject searching on 
Innopac. Because the default search for 
both indexes is a subject search, students 
were becoming familiar with LCSH, 
which is the thesaurus of both indexes. 
Students in library instruction classes 
were increasingly taught how to under- 
stand and use LCSH headings and subdi- 
visions in order to use the IAC databases. 
There are no hard data to support the idea 
that our students' increasing familiarity 
with the subject searching of online in- 
dexes increased their subject searching of 
tile catalog but there is anecdotal evi- 
dence. 

Replication Difficulties 

In our two-year endeavor to provide com- 
parative data on the search styles of pa- 
trons and staff, we discovered' that repli- 
cating a study is not nearly as 
straightforward as we had initially 
thought. Despite the similarities in size of 
the institution, library holdings, systems, 
and research methodologies, it was unex- 
pectedly difficult to compare data from 
the two libraries with it high degree of 
confidence. This was due to a variety of 
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factors. Differences in menu design and 
labels, for example, appear to have an 
impact on patron search patterns. We 
were not aware of nor did we think to 
consider that the differences in the search 
screens of the two institutions might af- 
fect the results so dramatically. Another 
factor was bibliographic instruction. At 
UOP, library instruction appeared to have 
some influence on student search strate- 
gies, yet we knew nothing of Adelphis 
instructional programs. Most of our stu- 
dents participated in hands-on instruction 
sessions where librarians taught both sub- 
ject and keyword search strategies. Even 
the way we staffed the reference desk 
(one librarian per shift; no staff or para- 
professionals) may have had an impact on 
the search strategies of our users. 

Comparing data from studies of two 
libraries is understandably problematic. 
But we also found it surprisingly difficult 
to compare year to year data at the same 
institution. This was primarily due to a 
continually changing technological envi- 
ronment. At UOP, the number of termi- 
nals and PCs available for student and 
staff searching have changed constantly. 
For example, in 1996 we added four net- 
worked PCs for public access to Innopac 
(three after the period of the study) and 
removed a dumb catalog terminal. In the 
coming year, three networked worksta- 
tions will feature Innopac 's new graphical 
interface. This will make the task of track- 
ing and interpreting patron search pat- 
tents even more challenging. 

We also found that it was not easy to 
isolate the t er minal groups or gather valid 
data or ensure staff compliance with our 
inst motions. And wiiiJe it might appear 
straightforward and gratifyingly scientific 
to analyze reams of computer-generated 
data, there are multiple variables that 
have an influence on the numbers col- 
lected by the system. These variables must 
be controlled to ensure accurate results. 
If librarians were scientists working in 
laboratories, we could closely control or 
isolate the variables and regulate our en- 
vironments. But we work in living labora- 
tories, vibrant and dynamic and elastic. As 
such, replications of transaction log stud- 
ies will never be as scientifically rigorous 



as we might wish. 

Despite the problems, a transaction 
log analysis remains one of the best and 
most accurate ways to examine basic user 
search patterns. While the number of vari- 
ables that might affect results cannot all 
be controlled, the results are still valuable 
and illuminating. As we discovered in 
1995, a pilot study will help expose the 
most serious problems. The replication of 
previous TLA studies is important, not 
only to build up a body of reliable research 
but also to test the validity of the original 
research. Through our study, new infor- 
mation about the Innopac's inability to 
collect full staff searching statistics came 
to light, which is important for future 
studies. 

By replicating Ballard's study of Adel- 
phi users we uncovered a wealth of infor- 
mation about our own library users, how 
they search our system, and how their 
strategies are af f ected by a variety of ele- 
ments. We learned how their search pat- 
terns compared with those of users at a 
similar institution and sought explana- 
tions for similarities as well as differences. 
By comparing our data with that of an- 
other library, we were able to question our 
results more rigorously and use our 
knowledge more effectively. 

Conclusions 

The most unexpected and intriguing as- 
pect of our study was the discovery of the 
rise in student use of online periodical 
databases and the subsequent impact on 
catalog searches. We were surprised by 
the dramatic increase and had we had any 
hint of the apparent impact of the online 
indexes on student search preferences, we 
would have closely tracked the number 
and length of connections made to the 
indexes from the beginning of the study. 
Admittedly, the number of connections 
made to the index database is not compa- 
rable to the number oflnnopac searches. 
However, it would have provided a base- 
line from which to measure subsequent 
use. A substantial increase in the number 
of connections made in 1996 compared to 
the number made in 1995 might have 
supported our supposition that the online 
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indexes were the primary cause of the 
decrease in total searches in our catalog. 

Our data also suggest that the shift 
f rom a traditional online catalog menu to 
a gateway menu might have been a con- 
tributing factor in the increased use of 
online indexes. On the previous menu, the 
option to connect to online databases was 
buried deep in a long list of search options 
and did not specify periodical indexes (see 
figure 1). On the new gateway menu, the 
IAC indexes were given high visibility and 
a more precise label (see figure 3). As 
stated previously, Ballard noted an in- 
crease in keyword searching after it was 
placed first on the list of search options. 
In addition, we found that the labeling of 
individual search options had an impact 
on search styles. Subject searching rose 
dramatically when the search option was 
changed from its more precise and de- 
scriptive label, "Library of Congress Sub- 
ject Heading," to the less precise but more 
comprehensible "Subject" label. While 
the former label was more accurate, it 
obscured the meaning for the typical user. 

As with most research projects, our 
study prompted more questions than an- 
swers. We discovered how little we knew 
about our remote users, how impossible it 
was to study staff search patterns with 
incomplete transactions logs, how tech- 
nology had unintended impacts on sys- 
tems and the users of those systems. De- 
spite the obstacles and setbacks, our 
attempt to replicate a transaction log 
study was of great benefit to our library, 
and we encourage other libraries to im- 
prove on our effort. 
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Database Design for Preservation 
Project Management: The California 
Newspaper Project 

Lynne M. Hayman 

In this article, database design for preservation project management is 
addressed. The system described manages a seriah preservation project in 
which issues from multiple repositories are gathered and collated for pres- 
ervation microfilming. The st/stem accommodates the ongoing stand- 
ardization of bibliographic data in the MAEC format to facilitate the 
comparison of holdings among collections. It imports holdings records in the 
OCLC format and provides for the addition of condition reports and infor- 
mation about existing microfilm service copies, filmers, and the locations of 
master negative microfilm. Boolean search strategies, emploi/ing data from 
both bibliographic and holdings records, facilitate the identification of news- 
print available for microfilming. Management information, added to bibli- 
ographic and holdings records, supports the production of reports tracking 



-l he computer is a relative newcomer 
to preservation management, although 
the pace of implementation is accelerat- 
ing. Applications were adopted first for 
binding preparation activities either as 
stand-alone proprietary software or as 
components of integrated library systems 
in the 1980s. Since then, an increasing 
number of functions have been auto- 
mated, including library and archival con- 
dition surveys — specifically CALIPR (Og- 
den and Jones 1991) and PRENAPP 
(RLG Needs Assessment Task Force 
1993); data logging and analysis to meas- 
ure and report on environmental storage 
conditions; selection and implementation 
of physical conservation treatments; and 



the tracking of reformatting queues for 
microfilming. 

Some early applications were devel- 
oped as stand-alone modules employing 
general-purpose database management 
software, such as dBase, FoxBase, and 
Revelation. Recognition of the advantages 
of linking preservation information to bib- 
liographic records and associating preser- 
vation with other library functions came 
quickly and is increasingly in evidence 
(Bruer 1995). One means of making pres- 
ervation information available within as 
well as beyond the local institution is the 
creation of fields in Machine-Readable 
Cataloging (MARC) bibliographic and 
item records. Many libraries have imple- 
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mented posting mechanisms to record 
preservation decisions in nationally acces- 
sible bibliographic records, storing these 
records in the Research Libraries Infor- 
mation Network (RUN) or the OCLC 
Online Computer Library Center, Inc. da- 
tabases. 

The system application described in 
this article was designed to manage the 
California Newspaper Project (CNP), a 
component of the U.S. Newspaper Pro- 
gram (USNP) funded by the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities (NEH). The 
database design was intended to facilitate 
the collection and incorporation of pres- 
ervation information during the inventory 
and cataloging phase of the project, which 
was the first phase. Preservation data are 
entered into cataloging and holdings re- 
cords in the system and become the con- 
tent of system-produced management re- 
ports that direct, track, and inform 
subsequent preservation phases. 

THE U.S. NEWSPAPER PROGRAM 

The USNP represents an ongoing collabo- 
ration of the NEH and the Library of 
Congress (LC) to identify and preserve 
newspapers of the United States and its 
territories. Within the scholarly commu- 
nity, the American Council of Learned 
Societies reported that access to newspa- 
pers, an important yet impermanent re- 
source, was one of its highest research 
needs (Eugene C. Barker Texas History 
Center 1990). Implementation of the 
USNP began in 1982 with grants to six 
repositories with holdings encompassing 
most of the fifty states. By 1996, all states 
were represented, and 29 projects repre- 
senting U.S. states and territories had 
been completed. "Completed and current 
projects will produce bibliographic re- 
cords for 245,000 newspaper tides and 
microfilm for 55 million pages of news- 
print. To date, the NEH has spent $36 
million in support of USNP projects, with 
n on -federal contributions totaling $14 
million" (National Endowment for the 
Humanities 1996). Cataloging is entered 
into the CONSER (Cooperative Online 
Serials) database in OCLC, and records 
are distributed on tape by LC. Holdings 



entered into OCLC are profiled in the 
USNP Union List. 

USNP projects typically consist of 
three distinct phases: planning; inventory 
and cataloging; and preservation. In prac- 
tice, the inventory and cataloging and 
preservation phases of a project can over- 
lap. In a small number of projects, micro- 
filming precedes cataloging. Logic would 
dictate that full inventory and biblio- 
graphic control of these items would be 
achieved prior to filming in order to iden- 
tify the most complete set of holdings; 
however, the large number of newspapers 
involved, combined with the extremely 
vulnerable and fragile condition of many, 
means that many newspapers would be 
lost to accelerating deterioration if they 
were not filmed quickly. Consequently, a 
number of USNP projects have adopted a 
modified regional approach, in which de- 
tails of the state s major collections are 
noted and then filming on a county-by- 
county basis proceeds as fieldwork is con- 
ducted. This was the approach envisioned 
for the CNP. 

CNP GOALS 

The bibliographic phase of the CNP be- 
gan at the Center for Bibliographical 
Studies and Research, University of Cali- 
fornia (UC) Riverside. Although the initial 
planning was undertaken by the Califor- 
nia State Library (CSL) almost a decade 
earlier (in 1983), the project began in ear- 
nest in 1992. The project's goals were de- 
termined at this time by the project man- 
agement team and were modeled on those 
of the other state newspaper projects. Al- 
though the exact statements were modi- 
fied during the life of the project, the goals 
as expressed below reflect what the pro- 
ject intended to accomplish. The project 
set out to: 

• Survey and inventory U.S. newspaper 
collections in the state 

• Construct cataloging records in the 
CONSER database in OCLC in ac- 
cordance with national standards and 
guidelines 

• Construct holdings records in the 
OCLC Union List Subsystem, USNP 
Union List 
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• Provide information about California 
newspapers to scholars, historians, ge- 
nealogists, and the public by distribut- 
ing access to the projects database 
and producing finding aids 

• Produce microfilm of endangered 
newspapers, meeting national preser- 
vation standards for filming and stor- 
age 

• Place service copies of microfilm in 
libraries for public use 

• Ensure continuing access to Califor- 
nia's newspapers into the future 

CNP Planning and Challenges 

Despite the existence of impressive files 
of bibliographic information at CSL and 
other research libraries, as well as the 
existence of numerous published schol- 
arly bibliographies and histories, no single 
source was found to serve as a comprehen- 
sive bibliography of California newspa- 
pers. A similar situation held for the state's 
serial holdings in that no single database 
could serve as the predominant union list 
from which a major set of newspaper hold- 
ings could be extracted. The three largest 
union lists are CALLS, the California Aca- 
demic Libraries List of Serials, which is a 
University of California MELVYL system 
database that lists holdings for the Univer- 
sity of California and several other large 
academic library collections; CULP, the 
California Union List of Periodicals, that 
lists holdings for the State Library and 
public, special, and academic library peri- 
odical collections of all types; and the 
OCLC Union List Subsystem, repre- 
senting academic and public libraries, in- 
cluding the California State University. 
(As of this writing, the California State 
Serials Union List Project is building a 
merged union list in the MELVYL sys- 
tem.) Newspaper holdings are underrep- 
resented in each of these databases. 

In addition to the absence of a single 
comprehensive file of bibliographic and 
holdings information, California's news- 
papers are scattered throughout the state 
in the collections of libraries, historical 
societies, newspaper publishers, commer- 
cial microfilmers, and private collectors. 
Although estimates of the total number of 



titles are reputedly as high as 15,000, no 
more than 6,000 titles are represented in 
the two largest repositories — CSL and 
UC Berkeley. Also, these collections often 
house limited runs of titles, while more 
complete runs are held in local or county 
library, historical society, and publishers' 
collections. 

Further complicating the task of col- 
lecting and organizing information was 
the fact that, even where cataloged, very 
few of these newspapers had been sub- 
jected to adequate bibliographic control 
or, in many cases, even inventoried or 
listed. In the past, national cataloging 
standards were not applied to resources of 
local or ephemeral interest (as newspa- 
pers were too often categorized), and 
even the largest university collections did 
not furnish full bibliographic records, 
track title changes, or record the newspa- 
pers in the library's catalog. Frequent title 
changes, mergers, and varying frequency 
of editions, if listed, were not presented in 
a uniform manner. Issues listed under a 
single title by one repository might be 
listed under five titles in another, due to 
title changes (see figure 1). The same news- 
paper might be represented by different 
forms of its title in different union lists, due 
to the generic nature of newspaper titles and 
their appearance on mastheads where the 
placement and size of words can make it 
difficult to define the title. 

The challenge facing the CNP was to 
bring together information about Califor- 
nia's newspapers to enable strategic plan- 
ning and continual updating as the field- 
work was conducted. The body of 
information that was organized was com- 
plex in both its bibliographic and physical 
manifestations. On the project, informa- 
tion about newspapers from a large num- 
ber of sources was collected, organized 
and standardized so that bibliographic 
and holdings identification among reposi- 
tories could be compared. This was an 
ambitious cataloging project, requiring 
years for completion and a flexible data- 
base management system to support the 
overlay of full MARC bibliographic re- 
cords on existing records as cataloging 
proceeded. Notes and holdings had to be 
moved from one record to another on an 
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UNIFORM TITLE 

TITLE 

PLACE 

FREQUENCY 

DATES PUBLISHED 

LATER TITLE 



TITLE 
PLACE 
FREQUENCY 
DATES PUBLISHED 

PREVIOUS TITLE 
LATER TITLE 



UNIFORM TITLE 

TITLE 

PLACE 

FREQUENCY 

DATES PUBLISHED 

PREVIOUS TITLE 



UNIFORM TITLE 

TITLE 

PLACE 

FREQUENCY 

DATES PUBLISHED 

LATER TITLE 



Record: 15972 
Daily sun (San Bernardino, Calif.) 
The daily sun 

San Bernardino, San Bernardino County, California 
Daily (except Mon.) 

Vol. 1, no. 1 (Sept. 1, 1894)-v. 17, no. 34 (Oct. 
8, 1902). 

Continued by: San Bernardino daily sun. 

Record: 2377 
San Bernardino daily sun 

San Bernardino, San Bernardino County, California 
Daily 

Vol. 17, no. 35 (Oct. 9, 1902)-v. 19, no. 51 (Feb. 
6, 1966). 

Continues: Daily sun (San Bernardino, Calif.). 
Continued by: Sun (San Bernardino, Calif. : 1966). 

Record: 97 
Sun (San Bernardino, Calif. : 1966) 
The sun 

San Bernardino, San Bernardino County, California 
Daily 

Vol. 72, no. 133 (Feb. 7, 1966)-Feb. 1, 1974. 
Continues: San Bernardino daily sun. 

Record: 2866 
Sun-telegram (San Bernardino, Calif.) 
The sun-telegram 

San Bernardino, San Bernardino County, California 
Daily 

Feb. 2, 1974-v. 105, no. 294 (Oct. 21, 1978). 
Continued by: Sun (San Bernardino, Calif. : 1978). 



UNIFORM TITLE 

TITLE 

PLACE 

FREQUENCY 

DATES PUBLISHED 

PREVIOUS TITLE 
LATER TITLE 



Record: 2933 
Sun (San Bernardino, Calif. : 1978) 
The sun 

San Bernardino, San Bernardino County, California 
Daily 

Vol. 105, no. 295 (Oct. 22, 1978)-v. 113, no. Ill 
(Apr. 21, 1986) . 

Continues: Sun-telegram (San Bernardino, Calif.). 
Continued by: San Bernardino County sun. 



TITLE 
PLACE 
FREQUENCY 
DATES PUBLISHED 
PREVIOUS TITLE 



Record: 7043 
The San Bernardino County sun 

San Bernardino, San Bernardino County, California 
Daily 

Vol. 113, no. 112 (Apr. 22, 1986)- 

Continues: Sun (San Bernardino, Calif. : 1978). 



Figure 1 . Tide Changes for the San Bernardino Sun 



ongoing basis as title changes were iden- 
tified. And to support the preservation 
microf ilming, information on the condi- 
tion, location, producers, quality, and 
technical specifications of existing mi- 
crofilms as well as the condition of 
physical newsprint on site had to be col- 
lected and associated with the bibliog- 
raphic and holdings data. 

Several categories of information 



sources were identified. The previously 
mentioned serial lists, togetherwith other 
regional union lists of newspapers and lo- 
cal library systems, such as the catalog at 
the University of California, Los Angeles 
(UCLA),furnL?bedasignificantportionof 
the initial data for the project. The initial 
survey of approximately 700 collections 
done by CSL in 1983 and the CNP sur- 
vey of 2,700 California repositories and 
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publishers undertaken in 1993 also pro- 
vided a substantial amount of data. The 
CNP survey included a questionnaire 
that solicited information about news- 
papers collected, microfilmed, and in- 
dexed, as well as policies for cataloging, 
interlibrary loan, storage, and collection 
development. Additionally, a work form 
for reporting individual tities and issues 
held, their format, and condition was 
attached to the survey. 

Other research files came from in- 
dividuals. Physicist Richard L. Lin- 
genfelter supplied the project with his 
extensive record of California newspa- 
per publishing. This list (compiled for 
Lingenfelter's personal research) in- 
cludes publishing details for over 
7,000 California newspapers. Addi- 
tional inventories of newspapers on 
microfilm were supplied by Bay (Li- 
brary) Microfilms and Custom Micro- 
filming Corporation. Last, secondary 
historical sources and bibliographies 
were used to identify additional news- 
papers. 



A Database Management System 

The choice of a system best suited to 
management and manipulation of biblio- 
graphic and preservation data was con- 
sidered essential to the project's suc- 
cess, and the desired functionality was 
comprehensive. Throughout the pro- 
ject, the system supported the ongoing 
work of field teams based at three loca- 
tions: UC Riverside, UC Berkeley, and 
CSL. It was necessary to generate lists 
of repositories and collections sorted by 
zip code, city, county, or region to assist 
the field teams in planning for can- 
vasses. It was necessary to produce cata- 
loging work forms selected by library or 
region, which carried all information 
previously gathered by the project staff, 
so that as additional issues of a title were 
encountered in the field, cataloging 
could he upgraded to incorporate new 
information. When the preservation 
phase of the project got underway, it was 
necessary to produce management re- 
ports that could identify candidate ti- 



tles for preservation microfilming and 
track work throughout the preservation 
process. 

It was important that the project 
adopt a system that could be used imme- 
diately in support of data entry and cata- 
loging but which could be further devel- 
oped to add functionality. This was 
needed because catalog records were 
being created at the same time that sur- 
vey responses were being keyed and 
other data were being received from 
other sources. The system had to facili- 
tate the import of MARC and non- 
MARC records and allow record overlay 
in either direction. Records were often 
supplemented with information keyed 
from secondary sources, such as exten- 
sive notes on editors and publishers, un- 
verified information about publication 
patterns, other frequency editions, and 
related titles. Such information would 
later be confirmed by catalogers in the 
field and added in defined MARC fields 
to cataloging records. Holdings records 
were supplemented with information on 
format and condition that would later 
assist in the selection of candidate titles 
for preservation microfilming. 

Once the fieldwork was completed, 
future needs required that the database 
be able to produce reference lists of 
titles and holdings selected by library, 
city, county, region, subject, language, 
or ethnic audience. Finally, the system 
had to serve as a production platform 
both for a comprehensive bibliography 
of California newspapers and a research 
database covering California's newspa- 
pers at the conclusion of the project. 



Selection Criteria 

Although a formal request for proposal 
was not required, criteria for the system 
selection were established by project 
management for use in evaluating soft- 
ware packages and reflected the func- 
tional needs that project management 
foresaw. The system needed to 

• import data in both MARC and ASCII 
text formats, 

• export USMARC bibliographic records 
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and ASCII text files, 

• provide relational capabilities for flex- 
ible linkage of records in different da- 
tabases, 

• accommodate large text fields, 

• permit ongoing changes to record 
structures and indexes when new 
needs were defined, 

• enable project staff to define search 
keys and design specialized reports to 
serve the needs of field canvassers, 
librarians, and researchers, 

• be accessible from the same PC-com- 
patible computers used by project 
staff to access the OCLC system and 
run Windows applications, and 

• be accessible by project staff located 
at remote sites as well as by catalogers 
in the field. 

Following a comparative evaluation of 
software, the Cuadra STAR system was 
selected. STAR is an information manage- 
ment and retrieval system used by many 
librarians, museum curators, and informa- 
tion professionals, and database produc- 
ers and publishers (Cibbarelli 1992). 
While not strictly a relational database 
system, STAR has strong relational func- 
tionality. Unlike many relational data- 
bases, it support;; variable field lengths 
and repeatable fields. It supports user de- 
sign of record structures and local defini- 
tion of indexes, reports, and global opera- 
tions for importing and overlaying records 
and changing record content. In addition 
to the basic package, the CNP also pur- 
chased MARCPLUS, a MARC database 
record template, with facilities for import 
and export of'USMARC records. Initially, 
the system ran on a 486sx PC under the 
SCO UNIX operating system. Later, when 
the application had grown, both in size 
and value, it was converted to a more 
powerful Sun SPARC platform running 
under the Solaris UNIX operating system. 

CNP Databases 

The CNP system application was defined 
to consist of four primary databases: 
MARCNEWS, NEWS, HOLD, and 
CONTACT. 

MARCNEWS was the MARC data- 
base composed of authoritative serial 



CONSER records imported in batch 
mode records from the OCLC-held 
CONSER database (see figure 2). Origi- 
nally, CONSER records are created and 
entered by CONSER-participating li- 
brary catalogers, which includes the CNP 
project catalogers. 

The second database, NEWS, con- 
tained a record for each California news- 
paper title identified by the project, as 
well as out-of-state titles cataloged at li- 
braries by the field teams . Titles in this file 
were keyed or imported from a number of 
sources, including the project's survey of 
libraries and publishers, secondary his- 
torical sources, union lists, and local li- 
brary systems (see figure 3). When these 
newspapers were cataloged in OCLC, the 
newly created MARC records were im- 
ported into STAR and overlaid on existing 
records in the NEWS file. In this process, 
certain defined non-MARC note fields 
were retained (see figure 4). The NEWS 
file was larger than MARCNEWS, as it 
included titles that had not been fully 
cataloged by the project and, in some 
cases, those for which issues had not been 
identified. 

The third database, HOLD, was com- 
posed of holdings records, supplemented 
with information about format and condi- 
tion. Holdings data were keyed into STAR 
from survey responses, union lists, and 
inventories (see figure 5). These records 
were later replaced by OCLC local data 
records that were prepared by project 
catalogers after the issues were invento- 
ried and cataloged on-site (see figure 6). 
While local data records in OCLC repre- 
sent library collections only, records in the 
HOLD database included the collections 
of microfilmers, publishers, and private 
collectors as well. This made it possible to 
compose a more complete list of issues 
filmed, as well as those available for film- 
ing. Holdings records were linked to bib- 
liographic records by NEWS record num- 
bers and, once titles were cataloged, by 
OCLC record numbers. The system's 
linked design (and a STAR system func- 
tion named Supersearch) meant that 
holdings could be reformatted and dis- 
played with associated bibliographic re- 
cords retrieved in a search (see figure 7). 
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Record: 5928 



OCLC : 8 
Type: a 
NEWS 
001 
003 
005 
008 
010 
040 

041 
049 
050 
130 
245 
260 
310 
3 52 



260154 Rec stat: c Entrd: 820322 Used: August 15, 1995 

Bib lvl: a Gov Pub: _Lang: eng Source: d S/L ent: 
2515 

ocm08260154_ 
OCoLC 

19950815171825.0 

820322 dl 84 61 84 8cauwr_ne 0eng_d 

bb |a sn_84025963_ 



bb [a SMI |c SMI j d NPV | d NPU |d DLC Id NPX Id NPA Id PPM Id 
DLC |d YOX |d NJW |d YOX |d MFN |d DLC |d CNK 



Ob 

bb 
00 
0b 
04 
bb 
bb 
Ob 



engspa 
CNKA 

Newspaper 

Calif ornian (Monterey. Calif. 
The Californian. 

Monterey, Calif. : |b Colton & Semple, 



1846 ) 



15 (NOV. 11, 



1847-Nov. 11, 



p, 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 

a Vol. 1, no. 1 (Aug. 15, 1846) -v. 3, no. 
1848) . 

500 bb |a Published in San Francisco, Calif., May 22, 
1848. 

500 bb | a First newspaper published in California. 
515 bb | a Suspended with May 29, 1848 notice; resumed with July 15, 
1848 issue. 

530 bb | a Also available on microfilm from the Library of Congress 

Photoduplication Service. 
546 bb a In English and Spanish. 
651 bO a Monterey (Calif.) |x Newspapers. 
651 bO a San Francisco (Calif.) |x Newspapers. 
752 bb a United States |b California |c San Francisco |d San 

Francisco . 

752 bb |a United States |b California |c Monterey |d Monterey. 
785 07 |t California star (San Francisco, Calif. : 1847) |w (DLC)sn 
84027218 

785 07 It California star & Californian |w (DLC)sn 87062203 
850 bb a DSI 



Figure 2. MARCNEWS Record (Exported from OCLC) 



It also meant that NEWS record numbers 
could be edited in the holdings records to 
link holdings to a different bibliographic 
record when a title change was identified. 
A defined global operation then matched 
the edited NEWS record number in 
HOLD with the related bibliographic re- 
cord and replaced the OCLC control 
number in HOLD with a revised OCLC 
control number (see figure 6). 

Last, the CONTACT database in- 
cluded a record for each library collec- 
tion, museum, publisher, microfilmer, 
and individual contacted in the survey 
or identified for contact in the course of 
fieldwork. The database supported the 
organization of fieldwork, tracked pro- 
gress, and recorded action items. Re- 
cords carry names, addresses, and phone 



numbers, responses to the CNP survey 
questionnaire, and the dates and results of 
phone contacts and fieldwork on-site (see 
figure 8). 

This database was employed to pro- 
duce mailing labels, which could be se- 
lected by county, type of institution, or 
other search criteria. By means of a de- 
signed report, labels could be sorted by 
zip code, institution, or another defined 
field. A code assigned by the project to 
each CONTACT record links it to hold- 
ings records. A second linking field, the 
OCLC four-character collection code, 
was added to the CONTACT record once 
the CNP profiled a library for participa- 
tion in the U.S. Newspaper Program Un- 
ion List in OCLC. By employing this link- 
ing field, a global cross-load operation 
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Record: 2515 



TITLE 

PUBLISHER 

PLACE 

PLACE 

FREQUENCY 

DATES PUBLISHED 

GENERAL NOTE 



PUBLISHER NOTE 



The Californian 
Colton & Semple 

San Francisco, San Francisco County, California 

Monterey, Monterey County, California 

Weekly 

Vol. 1, no. 1 (Aug. 15, 1846) -v. 3, no. 15 (Nov. 

11, : '1848) . 

First newspaper in Calif ornia .Moved to San 
Francisco in May 1847; sold by Semple, and became 
a competitor of the California Star. Suspended 
from May 26, 1848 to late June 1848 during the 
Gold Rush; resumed publication in Aug. 1848. 
Rev. Walter Colton, editor and Dr. Robert B. Semple, 
publisher, 8/15/1846-4/17/1848; H.I. Sheldon, 8/1848- 
Extras 8/3/1847, 6/2/1848; Flysheet 5/29/1848. 
Moved from Monterey. United with California Star 
to form California Star and Californian. Ed: 
Robert B. Semple, 5/22/1847-7/12/1847; Benjamin 
R. Buckelew, 7/17/1847-9/1/1847; Robert Gordon, 
9/8/1847-12/1847; Benjamin R. Buckelew, 1/1848- 
3/1848; J.D. Hoppe, 3/1848-5/10/1848; Henry L. 
Sheldon, 5/17/1848-6/2/1848, 7/15/1848, 8/14/1848- 
11/4/1848; Edward C. Kemble, 11/11/1848. Pub: 
Robert Semple; 5/22/1847-7/12/1847; Robert Gordon, 
9/8/1847-12/1847 (B.R.B. and J.D.H. Mar-May?) 
Benjamin R. Buckelew, 7/17/1847-9/1/1847; B.R.B. 
l?/1848-5/10/1848; J.D. Hoppe and Co. (Jacob D. 
Hoppe, Henry L. Sheldon and Joseph Dockri II) 5/17- 
29/1848, 7/14/1848-10/17/1848; Henry L. Sheldon, 
Benjamin F. Foster and W.E. Weaver, 10/14/1848- 
11/4/1848; Edward C. Kemble 11/11/1848. 



Figure 3. NEWS Record (Data Keyed from Secondary Sources) 



supplied the collection name to OCLC- 
style local data records imported into the 
HOLD database once OCLC cataloging 
and union listing took place (see figure 6). 
Imported local data records were defined 
by the project as verified holdings, in con- 
trast to keyed holdings, which were 
viewed as preliminary information subject 
to verification. Keyed holdings were 
dropped from the HOLD file at the con- 
clusion of work with a collection by means 
of a global delete operation. This was done 
after condition statements, filmers, stor- 
age locations, and notes were cross- 
loaded to imported local data records. 

System Support of Fieldwork 

Prior to conducting fieldwork, which in- 
cludes inventory and cataloging opera- 
tions, the CONTACT database was 
searched to generate a list of libraries, 
publishers, and individuals identified in 



the place to be visited. For work in a large 
city, such as Los Angeles or San Francisco, 
a search might be defined for a specific zip 
code or codes, while for a sparsely popu- 
lated county, records for the entire county 
might be retrieved subsorted by city. Ap- 
pointments were made to visit each li- 
brary, museum, publisher, or individual 
holding newspapers, and records in the 
CONTACT file were updated to reflect 
current information, such as updated ad- 
dresses, number of titles held, hours of 
operation, or interlibrary loan policy, ac- 
quired during the phone conversation. A 
note was added to record the date of the 
phone contact and any subsequent field 
visit. In the course of phone interviews 
and field visits, information about addi- 
tional collections and contacts in the 
county were often uncovered, and this 
information was added to the CONTACT 
database for later pursuit. Once the col- 
lections to be canvassed were identified, 
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Record: 2515 

OCLC NUMBER 8260154 
SN NUMBER 84-25963 

UNIFORM TITLE Calif ornian (Monterey, Calif. : 1846) 
TITLE The California!! 

PUBLISHER Colton & Semple 

PLACE San Francisco, San Francisco County, California 

PLACE Monterey, Monterey County, California 

FREQUENCY Weekly 
LANGUAGE Spanish 
BEGINNING YEAR 1846 
ENDING YEAR 1848 

DATES PUBLISHED Vol. 1, no. 1 (Aug. 15, 1846) -v. 3, no. 15 (Nov. 11, 1848). 

GENERAL NOTE First newspaper in California. Moved to San Francisco 
in May 1847; sold by Semple, and became a competitor 
of the California Star. Suspended from May 26, 1848 
to late June 1848 during the Gold Rush; resumed 
publication in Aug. 1848. 

PUBLISHER NOTE Rev. Walter Colton, editor and Dr. Robert B. 

Semple, publisher, 8/15/1846-4/17/1848; H.I. Sheldon, 
8/1848- Extras 8/3/1847, 6/2/1848; Flysheet 5/29/1848. 
Moved from Monterey. United with California Star to 
form California Star and Calif ornian. Ed: Robert B. 
Semple, 5/22/1847-7/12/1847; Benjamin R. Buckelew, 
7/17/1847-9/1/1847; Robert Gordon, 9/8/1847-12/1847; 
Benjamin R. Buckelew, 1/1848-3/1848; J.D. Hoppe, 
3/1848-5/10/1848; Henry L. Sheldon, 5/17/1848-6/2/1848, 
7/15/1848, 8/14/1848-11/4/1848; Edward C. Kemble, 
11/11/1848. Pub: Robert Semple; 5/22/1847-7/12/1847; 
Robert Gordon, 9/8/1847-12/1847 (B.R.B. and J.D.H. 
Mar-May?) Benjamin R. Buckelew, 7/17/1847-9/1/1847; 
B.R.B. 17/1848-5/10/1848; J.D. Hoppe and Co. (Jacob 
D. Hoppe, Henry L. Sheldon and Joseph Dockri II) 
5/17-29/1848, 7/14/1848-10/17/1848; Henry L. Sheldon, 
Benjamin F. Foster and W.E. Weaver, 10/14/1848- 
11/4/1848; Edward C. Kemble 11/11/1848. 

OCLC NOTE Published in San Francisco, Calif., May 22, 1847-Nov. 

11, 1848. 

OCLC NOTE Suspended with May 29, 1848 notice; resumed with July 

15, 1848 issue. 
GEOGRAPHIC Monterey (Calif.) -Newspapers. 

GEOGRAPHIC San Francisco (Calif.) -Newspapers. 



Figure 4. NEWS Database (Overlayed with Cataloging Data) 



and, in some cases, after an inventory had 
been conducted by the project, work 
forms were produced by searching on col- 
lection codes carried in holdings records 
in the NEWS database (see figure 9). 
When a title had previously been cata- 
loged and a full MARC record was avail- 
able, a MARCNEWS record was also 
printed. This work was conducted by stu- 
dent assistants at the CNP headquarters 
office. When titles were thought to have 
changed or be related, but the evidence 
was insufficient to establish linking entries 
in the cataloging record, that information 
was put in note fields of the NEWS re- 



cords to inform field teams of research to 
be conducted in the field. Although the 
project's original plan was to have field 
teams access the system online via dial 
access or telnet to the system server in 
Riverside, the uniform difficulty of secur- 
ing phone lines or network connections at 
the site of newspaper collections where 
the work took place (often in storage or 
remote areas of a library or publishers 
office) made this means of access imprac- 
tical. Instead, work forms were printed 
and carried into the field. If a reasonably 
accurate or comprehensive inventory of a 
collection had previously been done by 
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Record: 4485 

NEWS# 871 
INST CODE bancr 

INSTITUTION UC Berkeley, Bancroft 

HOLDINGS 3/27, 9/2, 9/23/1857; 9/28, 11/9-12/31/1858; 2/4, 

11/1/1859 
FORMAT film 

NOTE Edges brittle. Feb. 4, 1859 issue badly stained. 



Figure 5. Holdings Record Keyed into HOLD Database 



the library or the CNP field team, the 
forms were sorted in shelflist order using 
that inventory. Otherwise, forms were 
sorted by city of publication, then title. 
A separate printout of the county's 
newspapers was produced, so that the 
team could update the list with any new 
information that is gathered in the 
course of fieldwork (see figure 10). 

At the conclusion of work at a library 
(after records have been loaded into the 
STAR system), the project delivered a 
printed reference list of newspaper ti- 
tles and holdings (see figure 11). 



Reference Uses of the 
News Database 

As the project has progressed, and the 
NEWS database has become the most 
comprehensive source of information 
about California newspapers, an increas- 
ing number of reference queries have 
been received from librarians, re- 
searchers, and genealogists from across 
the country. If the CNP is unable to iden- 
tify newspaper issues sought by a re- 
searcher, the query is posted to a record 



in the NEWS database so that a response 
can later be provided when additional is- 
sues are located in the field. In responding 
to reference queries, the project has fos- 
tered contacts with persons knowledge- 
able about California newspapers and 
their locations; this information can be 
used to identify additional issues for mi- 
crofilming by the project. The NEWS and 
HOLD databases have proven so valuable 
that the CNP plans to make them more 
widely available on CD-ROM or via the 
Internet. 



Preservation Microfilming 

One of the most important functions of 
the system in the support of the preserva- 
tion process has yet to be realized. The 
selection process, as well as the manage- 
ment, organization, and tracking of micro- 
filming, will be greatly facilitated by the 
selection of relevant bibliographic re- 
cords, associated holdings, condition re- 
ports, and management information in 
the form of specialized reports. The CNP 
databases do serve in planning for the 
project's preservation phase. Throughout 



Record: 9745 



OCLCtt 11534768 

NEWS# 871 

INST CODE cuyt 

OCLC HOLD CODE CUYT 

INSTITUTION UC Berkeley, Bancroft 

HOLDINGS <1857:3:27, 9:2, 9:23x1858:9:28, 11:9-16> 

<1859:2:4, 11 : 1> 

FORMAT film 

FILMER LPS 

REPOSITORY NRLF 

NOTE Edges brittle. Feb. 4, 1859 issue badly stained. 



Figure 6. Holdings Record in OCLC Format (with Keyed and Cross-Loaded Data) 
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Record: 871 

OCLC NUMBER 11534768 
SN NUMBER 84-38812 

UNIFORM TITLE Mariposa gazette (Mariposa, Calif. : 1857) 
TITLE Mariposa gazette 

AUTHOR Holmes, L. A. 

PUBLISHER L.A. Holmes 

PLACE Mariposa, Mariposa County, California 

FREQUENCY Weekly 
BEGINNING YEAR 185u 
ENDING YEAR 18 63 

GENERAL NOTE Yosemite National Research Lib. has the early issues 
of this paper which fill in Berkeley's film holdings 
Librarian says this is the only paper of central 
Mariposa County. 

OCLC NOTE Description based on: Vol. 2, no. 32 (Feb. 13, 1857) 

RELATED TITLES Continued by Gazette-Mar iposan . 
GEOGRAPHIC Mariposa (Calif.) -Newspapers. 

PREVIOUS TITLE Continues: Mariposa chronicle. 

LATER TITLE Continued by: Mariposa weekly gazette (Mariposa, 
Calif. : 1863) . 

HOLDING Huntington Lib., Rare Books Dept.: 252861. (HUVM) 

Dates: <1860:8:21>. 
HOLDING Kern County Lib. (KLCA) Dates : <1859 : 11 : 1> . Format: 

film. Filmed by: LPS. Condition: good. (Scattered 

issues wanting) 

HOLDING UC Berkeley, Bancroft (CUYT) Dates : <1857 : 3 : 27 , 9:2, 

9:23x1858:9:28, 11:9-16x1859:2:4, 11:1>. Format: film. 
Filmed by: LPS. Master: NRLF. (Edges brittle. Feb. 4, 
1859 issue badly stained.) 

HOLDING Yosemite Natl. Research Lib. Dates: 1854-1863. 



Figure 7. NEWS Record Display with Associated Holdings from the HOLD Database 



the bibliographic phase, holdings records 
representing microfilm were supple- 
mented on an ongoing basis with informa- 
tion about the condition of film, filming 
agencies, and the location of master nega- 
tive microfilm. Searches against the data- 
base were used to generate lists of each 
city's microfilmed newspapers (see figure 
12), beginning with the 100 largest Cali- 
fornia cities and county seats. Such re- 
ports have assisted the project to deter- 
mine the geographic distribution of 
microfilming to date. 

Other more comprehensive reports 
will support the project's selection of 
titles for microfilming. Holdings re- 
cords for newsprint carry information 
about the condition of the original, spe- 
cific issues held, whether the issues are 
bound, and their availability for f ilming. 
As selection for preservation microfilm- 
ing is undertaken, titles that are candi- 
dates for filming will have a field 
marked in the bibliographic record. 



Searching on this field willpermit project 
staff to select alist of newspapers for film- 
ingfromeachcounty.toevaluate attached 
newsprint holdings, and to make the best 
selectionformicrofilming (see figure 13). 

Another field added to the biblio- 
graphic record has been defined for the 
notation of issues wanted for microfilming 
(see figure 14). A report has been defined 
as a finders' list, selected by searching "not 
null" values in this field (see figure 15). 
The selection of titles can be limited to a 
specific city or county for distribution to 
the local media of a specific community or 
communities. Other fields in holdings re- 
cords have been def ined to carry informa- 
tion about the specific issues selected for 
filming, the date on which issues are re- 
trieved from a collection, whether the 
owner needs newsprint returned after 
f ilming, and the date on which issues are 
returned (see figure 16). This information 
will assist project staff in tracking the gath- 
ering, collating, and delivering of issues 
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Record: 3233 



STAR CODE paspl 

INSTITUTION Henry Hoover Public Lib. 

CONTACT John Smith, Library Director 

CONTACT Betty Jones, Serials Asst 

ADDRESS 3 Sunny Way 

CITY Hooverville 

COUNTY Riverside 

ZIPCODE 90001 

PHONE {619)232-8294 

NEWSPAPERS? YES 

SIZE 00026 

MAIL? YES 

CATALOGED? NO 

OCLC? YES 

UNION LIST Inland Library System Union List of Serials 

ILL? YES 

FILMING? YES 

FILMING CO. Data Microfilming Corp. 

MASTER NEG Data Microfilming Corp. 

INDEXES The Desert Sun 

INDEXES Riverside Press-Enterprise (Desert Section only) 

CLIPS The Desert Sun 

CLIPS Riverside Press-Enterprise 

NOTE Newspapers are indexed both manually and on computer. 

NOTE The Desert Sun is a Gannett paper and may be indexed 
online. 



Figure 8. Record from the CONTACT Database 



Record: 24 

OCLC NUMBER 

SN NUMBER 24 

UNIFORM TITLE 

TITLE American and Chinese Commercial Newspaper 

VARYING TITLES 

AUTHOR 

PUBLISHER Kee 

PLACE San Francisco, San Francisco County, California 

FREQUENCY Weekly 

PAST FREQUENCY 

LANGUAGE Chinese 

DATES PUBLISHED 2/16/1883-1901 

RELATED TITLES As Weekly News Ap 94-Ap 95" 

OTHER NOTES 

SUBJECTS 

GEOGRAPHIC 

PREVIOUS TITLE 

LATER TITLE 

OTHER EDITION 

HOLDING Claremont Colleges Dates: 10/26/1888. Condition: fair 

HOLDING UC Berkeley Dates: 4/13/1888. Format: film (California 

Misc. newspapers (Reel 11, Item 4)) 
HOLDING UC Berkeley, Bancroft Dates: 4/13/1888. 



Figure 9. Cataloging Data Sheet 
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Record: 72 



OCLC NUMBER 
SN NUMBER 
TITLE 

VARYING TITLE 
PUBLISHER 
PLACE 
FREQUENCY 
PAST FREQ. 
BEGINNING YEAR 
ENDING YEAR 
DATES PUBLISHED 
OCLC NOTE 
OCLC NOTE 
RELATED TITLES 

GEOGRAPHIC 
HOLDING 
HOLDING 
HOLDING 

HOLDING 



30337734 
94-51085 

Colton daily courier 
Colton courier 
F.S. Hosfelt 

Colton, San Bernardino County, California 

Daily (except Sat. and Sun.) 

Daily (except Sun") 

luuu 

19uu 

Published 3/5/1912-1942 

"Daily" appears within masthead ornament. 
Description based on: Vol. 54, no. 259 (Dec. 28, 1931) 
Continued by Colton courier Continues Colton 
chronicle 

Colton (Calif.) - Newspapers. 

Colton Area Museum (J. Hofer reports holdings here) 
Colton Public Library Dates: 1912-1942. 
Huntington Lib., Rare Books Dept.: 494217. (HUVM) 
Dates: <1934:5:1>. 

LAPL, Central, History and Genealogy: FR979. (LPUH) 
Dates: <1937:3:29>. (Sixtieth anniversary ed. ) 



Record: 73 



SN NUMBER 73 

TITLE Colton page 

PLACE Colton, San Bernardino County, California 

HOLDING Custom Microfilm Dates: 1971-6/1973. Format: 



film. 



Record: 83 



SN NUMBER 
TITLE 

VARYING TITLE 
PUBLISHER 
PLACE 
FREQUENCY 
BEGINNING YEAR 
ENDING YEAR 
DATES PUBLISHED 
OCLC NOTE 
GEOGRAPHIC 
HOLDING 

HOLDING 
HOLDING 

HOLDING 



83 

Crestline cour 

Crestline cour 

Desert Communi 

Crestline, San 

Weekly 

1991 

9999 

Began in 1991 
Description ba 
San Bernardino 
Crestline Cour 
by publisher) 
Custom Microfi 
San Bernardino 
1/1967-12/1979 
San Bernardino 
mos. +. Condit 



ler-news 
ier news 
ty Newspapers 
Bernardino County, California 



sed on: Vol. 66, no. 30 (Aug. 1, 1991) 
Mountains Region (Calif.) — Newspapers. 
ier-News Dates: 1974-.(Info provided 

lm Dates: 1967-1979. Format: film. 

County Lib., Lake Arrowhead Dates: 
Format: film. 

County Lib., Lake Arrowhead Dates: 6 
ion: good. 



Figure 10. First Page of Printout of San Bernardino County Newspapers 
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Natural History Museum of Los Angeles Newspapers 

El Aguacero. Los Angeles, California. Weekly. Began in 1878.- 
Cf. Gregory, W. Amer. newspapers . OCLC #10213884 

LA Natural History Museum Dates : <1878 : 3 : 31> . Condition: fair. 

Amigo del pueblo (Los Angeles, Calif.) Los Angeles, California. 
Weekly. Began in 1861. -Cf. Gregory, W. Amer. newspapers .OCLC 
#10213494 

LA Natural History Museum Dates : <1861 .- 11 : 30> . Format: film. 
American sentinel (Oakland, Calif. : 1886 ) Oakland, California. 
Weekly. Began in Jan. 1886; ceased in 1890. -Cf. Gregory, W. 
Amer. newspapers. OCLC #13881968 

LA Natural History Museum (Box 240 A;). Dates: <1889:9:4>. 

Condition: good. 

The Altadena press. Altadena, Calif ornia. Weekly . Vol. 1, no. 1 
(Nov. 21, 1929)-; Ceased in 1944. Continued by: Altadenan. 
OCLC #30304226 

LA Natural History Museum (vault). Dates :<1929 : 11 :21-1944 : 4 :20> . 

Condition: good. (Scattered issues wanting.) 
The Alliance farmer. Los Angeles, California. Weekly. Vol. 1, 
no. 1 (Mar. 7, 189D-V.2, no. 11 (Dec. 24, 1891). OCLC 
#11840002 

LA Natural History Museum Dates: <1891:3 :7-12 :24>. Format: film. 
Condition: poor. (Scattered issues wanting.) 
Alhambra (Alhambra, Calif .) Alhambra, California. Weekly. OCLC 
#30210793 

LA Natural History Museum (Spec. Bundle #6) . 
Dates :<1889: 7: 6x1894: 8:4>. 
Acton rooster. Acton, California. Monthly. Published 1891- 
19150CLC #30306105 

LA Natural History Museum (Spec. Bundle #6) .Dates : <1904 : 8 : 15> . 
Condition: fair. 

American and Chinese commercial news = Hua Mei hsin pao. San 
Francisco, California Weekly. OCLC #34582275 

LA Natural History Museum Dates : <1883 : 7 : 20> . Condition: fair. 



Figure 11. First Page of Sample Reference List 
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Record: 2 01 
Carta editoriale. 

Riverside, Riverside County, California 

Custom Microfilm Dates: 1963-1969. Format: film. 

Record: 198 

Citrograph (Redlands, Calif.) 
The citrograph. 

Redlands, San Bernardino County, California. 

Weekly. 

1887 

1908 

Vol. 1, no. 1 (July 16, 1887)- 

Ceased with Nov. 14, 1908 issue. -Cf. Gregory, W. 

Amer . newspapers . 

24451032 

Calif. State Lib.: BOUND. (CAXA) Dates: <1887:7:16- 
1908:11:7> Condition: fair. 

CSU San Bernardino (CSBM) Dates: <1887 : 7: 16-1908 : 11 : 14> . 
Format: film. Filmed by: Univ. of Calif. - LPS. 
Condition: good. (Scattered issues wanting) 
LA Natural History Museum: Box 236 H-O; . (CNHM) 
Dates: <1889 : 2 : 9-1908 : 10 : 17> . Condition: good. 
(Scattered issues wanting.) 

San Bernardino Public Lib.: Feldheym. ( SBDA) Dates: 
<1887:7:16-1908:11:14>. Format: film. Filmed by: 
Univ. of Calif. -LPS. Condition: good. 
Smiley Public Lib. (SYYA) Dates : <1887 : 7 : 16-1908 : 11 : 14> . 
Format: film. Filmed by: LPS. 

Record: 8969 



TITLE 
PLACE 
HOLDING 



UNIFORM TITLE 
TITLE 
PUBLISHER 
FREQUENCY 
BEGINNING YEAR 
ENDING YEAR 
DATES PUBLISHED 
DATES PUBLISHED 

OCLC NUMBER 
HOLDING 



HOLDING 



HOLDING 



HOLDING 



HOLDING 



Enterprise (Riverside, Calif. : 1977) 
The enterprise 
Press-Enterprise Co. 

Riverside, Riverside County, California 
Daily 



UNIFORM TITLE 
TITLE 
PUBLISHER 
PLACE 
FREQUENCY 

BEGINNING YEAR 1977 
ENDING YEAR 1981 

DATES PUBLISHED Jan. 4, 1977-Sept. 7 
OCLC NUMBER 27823090 
HOLDING Riverside Public Lib 

4-1981:9:7>. Format: 



1981. 



, Main 
film. 



(CRPA) Dates: <1977; 
Filmed by: Custom. 



1 : 



Figure 12. First Page Printout of Riverside County's Microfilmed Newspapers 
Search: COUNTY=RIVERSIDE AND FORMAT=FILM 
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Record: 7732 



TITLE 

VARYING TITLE 
VARYING TITLE 
PUBLISHER 
PLACE 
FREQUENCY 
BEGINNING YEAR 
ENDING YEAR 
DATES PUBLISHED 

OCLC NUMBER 
CANDIDATE 
ISSUES NEEDED 
HOLDING 



California chronicle 
Steamer chronicle 
Steamer California chronicle 
Frank Soule & Co . 



HOLDING 
HOLDING 

HOLDING 
HOLDING 

HOLDING 



San Francisco 
Semimonthly 
1853 
1858 

Began with Nov. 21, 1853 
1858 issue. -Cf. Gregory, 
10984675 
YES 

1857-1858 

Calif. State Lib. (CAXA) 



San Francisco County, California 



issue; ceased with May 12, 
W. Amer. newspapers. 



Dates: <1853:11:21- 
1856 : 12: 19x1857: 10 :5>. Format: bound. Condition: poor. 
Calif. State Lib.: SPECIMEN. (CAXA)Dates: 
<1856:5:20, 8:5, 8:20>. 

Huntington Lib., Rare Books Dept.: 55034. (HUVM) 
Dates: <1854:1:30><1855:5:1, 5:16, 6:1, 7:16, 8:1, 8:18, 
9:5, 10:5, 12:20x1856:3:5, 9 : 5x1857 : 10 : 5> . Format: 
newsprint. Condition: good. 

LAPL, Central, History and Genealogy (LPUH) Dates: 
<1854:4:1>. Condition: good. (Special Collections.) 
UC Berkeley, Bancroft (CUYT) Dates: 
<1853:11:30><1854:1:15, 2:15, 3:15-4:1, 5:1, 
6 : 1x1855 : 12 :20>. Format: newsprint. Condition: poor. 
UC Berkeley, Bancroft (CUYT) Dates: <1856:1:5> 
<1857:7:18>. Format: film. Filmed by: LPS. Condition: 
fair. Master: NRLF. 



Figure 13. Title Marked as Candidate for Preservation Microfilming in the NEWS Database 



Record: 8784 



TITLE Barstow printer-review 

PUBLISHER Caryl Krouser 

PLACE Barstow, San Bernardino County, California 

FREQUENCY Semiweekly, Oct. 9-23, 1958 

BEGINNING YEAR 19uu 
ENDING YEAR 19 58 

DATES PUBLISHED -v. 49, no. 22 (Oct. 23, 1958). 
OCLC NUMBER 29348130 
CANDIDATE YES 

ISSUES NEEDED Major gaps from 1938 through 8/12/1943 



Figure 14. Issues Needed for Filming Noted in NEWS Record 
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San Bernardino County 

Newspapers Issues Needed for Microfilming 

Barstow printer-review. Semiweekly, Oct. 9-23, 1958. Barstow, 
California. Published from 19uu to 1958. ISSUES NEEDED : Ma- 
jor gaps from 1938 through 8/12/1943. 

The Colton chronicle. Semiweekly. Colton, California. Pub- 
lished from 1888 to 1911. ISSUES NEEDED: 1888; 1898-1904; 
other scattered issues. 



Figure 15. Finders List Produced from the NEWS Database 
Search: COUNTY=SAN BERNARDINO AND NEED NOT="" 



far filming, .seeing that they are filmed in 
a timely fashion, and disposing of news- 
print once filming has taken place. Exam- 
ples of potential reports are: 

• Titles delivered for filming before a 
certain date, but not yet filmed (DE- 
LIVERED<8/96 AND FILMED^"") 

• A listing of issues retrieved for filming 
from a specific library (LIBCODE=XXXX 
AND RETRIEVED NOT="") 

• Filming completed after a specified 
date (FILMED>8/15/96) 

The last report will serve as a notifica- 
tion and queue for cataloging preservation 
masters subsequent to filming. Other re- 
ports, such as one comparing turnaround 
time among microfilmers, can be defined 
as needed. New fields, indexes, and re- 



ports will be required, which highlights 
the advantage that new data structures, 
indexes, and reports can be modified or 
created in the CNP system. 



Conclusion 

The CNP system has the capability of 
managing and associating bibliographic, 
holdings, and preservation data created in 
a preservation microf liming project. The 
llfxilik- .system design, the integration of 
MARC and non-MARC data, and a high 
level of user control aver indexing deci- 
sions and report definition model a new 
system design for managing a broader 
spectrum of library functions. The system 



TITLE 

PUBLISHER 

PLACE 

FREQUENCY 

BEGINNING YEAR 

ENDING YEAR 

HOLDING 



HOLDING 



HOLDING 



California chronicle 
Frank Soule & Co. 

San Francisco, San Francisco County, California 

Semimonthly 

1853 

1858 

Calif. State Lib. (CAXA) TO BE FILMED: 
<1853: 11: 2 -1854: 1:15x1854:2:3 -3:18, 4:16-1855:4:22, 
6:21, 7:30, 8:31, 9:20, 10 : 2 0-1856 : 2 : 21x1857 : 10 : 5> . 
Format: bound. Condition: poor. PICKED UP: 06/10/96 
RETURN? NO. 

Huntington Lib., Rare Books Dept.: 55034. (HUVM) 
Dates: <1854 : 1 : 30x1855 : 5 : 1, 5:16, 6:1, 7:16, 8:1, 8:18, 
9:5, 10:5, 12:20x1856:3:5, 9 : 5> Format: newsprint. 
Condition: good. PICKED UP: 05/07/96. RETURN? YES. 
RETURNED 08/16/96. 

LAPL, Central, History and Genealogy (LPUH) Dates: 
<1854:4:1>. Condition: good. (Special Collections.) 
PICKED UP: 07/01/96. RETURN? YES. RETURNED: 08/16/96. 



Figure 16. Issues to be Filmed Displayed in Association with the NEWS Database 
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is an indispensable tool for directing cur- 
rent project day-to-day operations, and, in 
the future, the resulting databases will be 
the most comprehensive resource for in- 
formation about California's newspapers. 
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Converting Wade-Giles 
Cataloging to Pinyin: 
The Development and 
Implementation of a 
Conversion Program for the 
Australian National CJK Service 

Linda Groom 

In 1996, the National Library of Australia processed over 500.000 Chinese, 
Japanese, and Korean (CJK) USMARC records through a program that 
identified data in the Wade-Giles romanization scheme and converted it to 
the more user-friendly Pinyin romanization scheme. The conversion pro- 
gram was developed by the National. Library in response to the needs of 
member libraries of the Australian National CJK Service. In this article, the 
author describes the development of the Pinyin conversion program, the 
functions of the program itself, and how it has been used in Australia, She 
also outlines the Pinyin ivord division standards adopted in Australia and 
briefly discusses the feasibility of an alternative methodology for the auto- 
matic creation of Pint/in data. 



j^Lustralian libraries with collections 
of Chinese material have been faced, as 
have many libraries in other countries, 
with the problem of two competing 
romanization schemes for Chinese: 
Wade-Giles and Pinyin (Lu 1995; Tao and 
Cole 1990; Young 1992). In essence, the 
problem for Australian libraries has been 
that, while users of Australian Chinese 
collections generally have a strong pref- 
erence for Pinyin romanization, most of 
the Chinese data in Australian library 
catalogs are in Wade-Giles. For some 
library users, especially users in public 



libraries and undergraduates learning 
Chinese, Wade-Giles romanization is 
almost incomprehensible. The cost of 
manually converting library catalogs 
from Wade-Giles to Pinyin has, however, 
been prohibitive. 

In June 1996, the Australian National 
CJK Service was established. The CJK 
Service is an online service maintained 
by the National Library of Australia. It 
provides bibliographic data for copy 
cataloging and location information for 
CJK materials held in Australian libraries. 
Around 90% of the bibliographic records 
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contain the original ideographic charac- 
ters, as well as romanization. 

During the three-year project to 
establish the CJK Service, the National 
Library took the opportunity to develop 
a conversion program that automatically 
converts Wade-Giles bibliographic 
records to Pinyin. This program has been 
used to process over 500,000 bibliog- 
raphic records, including all the CJK 
records available through the Library of 
Congress Cataloging Distribution Serv- 
ice, and selected records from the OCLC 
Online Computer Library Center, Inc., 
and Research Libraries Information 
Network (RLIN) databases. The conver- 
sion program allowed the creation of 
parallel Pinyin and Wade-Giles data- 
bases, each containing CJK records and 
ideographic characters, but using differ- 
ent Chinese romanizations. 

The Decision to Create a 
National Pinyin Database for 
Australia 

Through the late 1980s, Australian librar- 
ies debated with some vigor the merits of 
the two romanization schemes, notably at 
the annual user meetings of the Austra- 
lian Bibliographic Network (ABN). In 
response to this, the National Library 
of Australia commissioned a study by 
MacDougall (1991). After considering 
MacDougall's study and comments from 
Australian libraries, the ABN Standards 
Committee felt there was no option but 
to allow both romanization schemes on 
the ABN database. 

In 1995, as the implementation date of 
the National CJK Service database drew 
nearer, the debate was rekindled. The fo- 
rums for the debate were the meetings of 
the CJK Technical Committee, the com- 
mittee charged with developing catalog- 
ing policy for the National CJK Service. 
Chaired by Chooi Hon Ho of Monash 
University, the committee comprised rep- 
resentatives from each of the initial eight 
member libraries of the CJK Service. 

At the Technical Committee's meeting 
in Canberra on February 14 and 15, 1995, 
much time was spent on the question of 
which scheme should be adopted for the 



romanization of Chinese in original cata- 
loging oji the National CJK Service data- 
base. As might be expected, the commit- 
tee members representing the libraries 
with the largest and oldest Chinese collec- 
tions and with large catalogs in Wade- 
Giles, such as the National Library itself 
and the Australian National University, 
argued in favor of adopting Wade-Giles as 
the National CJK Service standard. Com- 
mittee members representing libraries 
with more recently developed collections 
argued in favor of Pinyin. The issue was 
not resolved at the meeting. 

The member libraries were, however, 
unanimous on one point: that Australian 
libraries should do everything possible to 
move to a single standard for the romani- 
zation of Chinese. There was a strong view 
that the dual romanization policy that had 
been used for ABN cataloging was not 
working. The inefficiencies of having two 
standards, and the failed searches that 
resulted when these two standards 
occurred in either a national shared data- 
base or a library's own catalog, were clear 
and urgent problems. 

It was with the knowledge that a solu- 
tion was needed that I attended the First 
International Seminar on Chinese Docu- 
ment Database, in Guangzhou, February 
27, 1995, to March 4, 1995. There I had 
the good fortune to meet Karl Lo, In- 
ternational Relations and Pacific Stud- 
ies Librarian at the University of Califor- 
nia, San Diego, and author of a program 
that converted Wade-Giles words to Pin- 
yin (Lo and Miller 1991). The program 
was designed to work with input strings 
that were guaranteed to be in Wade-Giles, 
converting these strings letter by let- 
ter. Machine -Readable Cataloging (MARC) 
records for Chinese material in Western 
library catalogs contain a great deal more 
than Wade-Giles — for instance, alpha- 
betic subfield codes and notes and subject 
headings in English. I had unpleasant 
visions of what such a program might do 
to phrases such as "edited by" or "title page." 

I posed this problem to Lo during the 
conference. Was it feasible for a program 
to distinguish Wade -Giles words from all 
other words in a MARC record and to 
convert those words, and only those 
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words, to Pinyin? In Los view, it was 
entirely feasible. He responded to every 
concern raised with an indication of what 
could be accomplished in machine con- 
version by this program, and in the end I 
was convinced. He has since told me that 
if he had seen some of our actual data, he 
would have been far less optimistic. Still, 
I came away from the conference in- 
spired. I am tempted to wonder how 
many other projects have had origins that 
include an element of frank and friendly 
international misunderstanding! 

In March, a small team at the National 
Library began work on creating a program 
that would read USMARC records, identify 
any Wade-Giles words in them, convert the 
Wade-Giles to Pinyin, and reassemble a 
valid USMARC record. The team consisted 
of two National Library staff: Ching-Ping 
(CP) Tang and Murthy Manchella, with Karl 
Lo as consultant. We experimented with 
letter-by-letter conversion and word-hy- 
wonl conversion and chose the latter. By 
May, we had a working program and were 
able to produce sample data acceptable to 
the CJK Technical Committee. Two months 
later, the CJK Steering Committee ap- 
proved the establishment of a Pinyin data- 
base that would be a mirror image of the 
Wade-Giles database. 

Description of the Wade-Giles to 
Pinyin Conversion Program 

The program is written in C. It accepts 
files of USMARC records, in batches of 
up to 20,000 records. It first checks that 
the MARC record contains the 001 (re- 
cord number) field, since the program 
needs this field to keep track of each re- 
cord. It then reads the language code in 
the 008 field, if present, and divides the 
file into Chinese, Japanese, Korean, and 
other. This division by language is neces- 
sary because later steps in the program 
use different logic for records whose main 
language is not Chinese. 

Readers of this article may wonderwhy 
we bothered at all with MARC records for 
Japanese, Korean, and other material. We 
needed to put all records through the con- 
version to catch, for example, Japanese 
translations of Chinese works, where the 



author name and uniform title were in 
Wade-Giles. This requirement added con- 
siderably to the complexity of the program. 

MARC Tag Table 

After dividing the file by language, the 
program processes each MARC record in 
turn. For each record, it consults a table 
that lists all the USMARC fields and sub- 
fields that, in the team s view, are likely 
ever to contain a Wade-Giles word. Some 
fields, such as 008 and 040, which contain 
codes or symbols, should never contain 
any Wade-Giles words and so can be safely 
excluded from the conversion process. 
The table of MARC fields and subfields 
grew with each version of the program, as 
Wade-Giles data turned up in unexpected 
places. For example, field 020 subfield a 
(ISBN), which one might expect to be totally 
numeric, sometimes contains a Chinese 
publisher name. It might have been simpler 
in the end to list only those fields in which 
Wade-Giles would not occur. It would have 
been a much shorter list. 

Main Processes 

Each word in each subfield is then put 
through a sequence of tests, which aim to 
determine whether the subfield contains 
Wade-Giles or not. If the subfield con- 
tains Wade-Giles and only Wade-Giles, it 
is converted. If it contains no Wade-Giles, 
it is left untouched. If the program cannot 
decide whether the subfield contains 
Wade-Giles, the program converts it and 
flags the preconversion image and the 
postconversion image for human review. 

To make the sequence of tests, the 
program ref ers to the "word table" that 
lists all valid Wade-Giles words. The fol- 
lowing attributes are specified for each 
Wade-Giles word: 

• Its Pinyin equivalent. 

• Whether its Pinyin equivalent is the 
same. For example, the Wade-Giles 
word "ang" converts to Pinyin "ang"; 
these words are called "same" words. 

• Whether there is a Pinyin word that 
contains the same letters, but has a 
different meaning. For example, 
"chao" is valid in both Wade-Giles and 
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Pinyin, but Wade-Giles "chao" con- 
verts to Pinyin "zhao." These words 
are referred to as "common" words. 
• Whether the Wade-Giles word also 
happens to be valid in Hepburn (Japa- 
nese romanization) or McCune-Reis- 
chauer (Korean romanization). 
The tests use a process of elimina- 
tion. The broad structure of the tests is 
listed below. 

1. Personal name processing. Ifapersonal 
name field contains a non-Wade-Giles 
word, e.g., "Jimmy Chang" where 
"Jimmy" is non-Wade-Giles, and "Chiang 
Kai-shek" where "shek" is non-Wade- 
Giles, the program leaves the entire 
name unconverted. 

2. Pure Wade-Giles processing. If a sub- 
field contains only pure Wade-Giles 
words — i.e., words that are unique to 
Wade-Giles — it is converted. The 
program also tests for subfields that 
contain other combinations involving 
pure Wade-Giles words. For exam- 
ple, subfields that contain both a pure 
Wade-Giles word and a pure Pinyin 
word are flagged for human review. 
Subfields that contain a pure Wade- 
Giles word and an English word (the 
program categorizes English words 
as "nontable" words) are also flagged 
for human review, unless they are in 
fields such as subject (6xx) fields. 
Subject fields often contain phrases 
like "T'ang dynasty," where the pres- 
ence of the English word does not 
cast doubt on the fact that "T'ang" is 
Wade-Giles. In these cases, the pure 
Wade-Giles word is converted, and 
the phrase becomes "Tang dynasty." 

3. Pure Pinyin processing. We found it 
necessary to put in a test aimed at 
weeding out Pinyin data, because da- 
tabases that are supposedly Wade- 
Giles contain a surprising amount of 
Pinyin. If the subfield consists en- 
tirely of pure Pinyin words, then it is 
not converted. The program also 
tests for subfields that contain other 
combinations involving pure Pinyin 
words, for example, a pure Pinyin 
word and some "common" words or a 
pure Pinyin word and an English 
word. Because of the frequency of 



English words in statements of re- 
sponsibility — e.g., "translated by Wen 
Zhong" — special processing occurs 
for statements of responsibility. 

4. Processing of non-Chinese words. If 
the subfield consists entirely of words 
that are not listed in the word table 
(i.e., none of the words are Wade- 
Giles), then it is not converted. The 
program also tests for subfields that 
contain other types of words, such as 
nontable words plus "same" or "com- 
mon" words. Fields such as general 
notes (500) or chronological subfields 
in subject headings (6xx subfield y), 
where English words are often mixed 
with Wade-Giles words, are flagged 
for human review. Human review 
seems the only reliable way to ensure 
that notes data, such as "Running title 
Shang-hai kuan pao," are correctly 
converted to "Running title Shanghai 
guan bao." 

5. "Common" words processing. If the 
subfield contains any words that oc- 
cur in both Wade-Giles and Pinyin 
but with different meanings, and if 
the subfield is in a field such as a title 
or note field, it is flagged for human 
review. Other subfields containing 
"common" words are converted. 

6. "Same" words processing. If the sub- 
field contains any words that occur in 
both Wade-Giles and Pinyin and have 
the same meaning, it is converted. 
Since these words are the same in 
Wade-Giles and Pinyin, conversion 
does not appear to take place, except 
where two Wade-Giles words are hy- 
phenated. Thus "Yang-wen" converts 
to "Yangwen." 

7 . Remaining subfields are not converted. 

Processing of the Wade-Giles 
Words "Ti" and "Lo" 

Most Wade-Giles words have a one-to- 
one conversion to Pinyin. The Wade-Giles 
words "ti" and "lo," however, each have 
more than one Pinyin equivalent. The 
word "ti" can convert to either "di" or 
"de," and "lo" can convert to either "le" or 
"luo." To make the correct conversion, the 
program searches the linked 880 field to 
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find the Chinese character that is linked to 
the "ti" or "lo." From the code for that char- 
acter, the program can correctly convert the 
word. If the record does not contain any 
Chinese characters, the program checks the 
field and subfield in which the word occurs. 
A "ti" occurring in a personal name (100 $a, 
600 $a, etc.), for instance, can be converted 
to "di" with a high degree of reliability. In 
some subfields, however, the correct con- 
version cannot be predicted; these are 
flagged for human review. 

Human Review of Doubtful Cases 

Each batch of records produces some 
cases that are flagged for human review. 
These files can be transferred to the re- 
viewer's computer using file transfer pro- 
tocol (FTP) and reviewed using a com- 
mercial editing package such as Microsoft 
Write or reviewed on the machine on 
which the conversion program resides, us- 
ing GNU Emacs, a UNIX-based editor. 

The human reviewers are presented 
with the field before conversion, the field 
after conversion, and a brief message say- 
ing why the field has been flagged for 
review. The reviewer does not see the 
entire bibliographic record. This pro- 
duced some disadvantages, in that human 
reviewers had to open another window to 
the CJK Service database to check a ro- 
manized field against the Chinese charac- 
ters carried in the linked 880 field. A design 
that involved processing entire MARC re- 
cords, however, would have produced 
slow response times both in calling up files 
and in other processing. 

Reviewers choose to keep either the 
unconverted or the converted version. 
They can also edit the converted version 
of the field if they wish. 

Final Processing 

The reviewed fields are then merged back 
with the other fields in the postconversion 
bibliographic record. The program checks 
to see whether there is a title added entry 
(740) that, after conversion, is now the 
same as the main title (245). If it is exactly 
the same, the 740 field is deleted. The 
program finally recalculates the MARC 



directory and reassembles a valid US- 
MARC record. 

Word Division Standards 

In preparing for the development of the 
Pinyin database, the CJK Technical 
Committee faced a situation in which 
there was no internationally recognized 
standard for Pinyin word division. In 
1995, the committee decided to set the 
word division standards for use by catalog- 
ers using the National CJK Service (1996, 
resolution 5) stating: 

That where a cataloger inputs Pinyin data 
into the National CJK System, each Chinese 
character should be input as one Pinyin syl- 
lable, except for proper and geographic 
names, where the syllables should be joined.- 
Thus the Wade-Giles Mao Tse-tung is 
converted as Mao Zedong. 

Considerable discussion preceded this 
decision. Pinyin word division standards 
have been a controversial topic for many 
years in Australia. The Technical Commit- 
tee considered a range of issues, including 
the effects of single-syllable Pinyin on 
keyword searching, the extent to which 
proximity searching could help, the need 
for an authoritative dictionary if the 
joined-syllable approach was adopted, 
and the emerging practice of the National 
Library of China, in which recent MARC 
record samples contained single-syllable 
Pinyin. Another aspect that influenced 
the Technical Committee was the Com- 
mittee's enthusiasm for "automatic ro- 
manization," a prospective enhance- 
ment to the Innopac software under 
which catalogers would enter Chinese 
characters only, and Innopac would 
automatically create the parallel roman- 
ized fields. Automatic romanization is 
easier to implement if each character is 
romanized as a single syllable. Perhaps 
the crucial factors were that, although 
the Committee recognized that there 
were good arguments on both sides, 
they felt that a decision was better than 
further years of debate, and that for 
practical reasons a standard was needed 
that was simple and easy for catalogers 
to apply. The CJK Technical Committee 
also decided (1996, resolution 12) that the 
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Record source: ABN 



Before conversion: 
245 $a Ch'un ts'un 

After conversion: 
245 $a Ch'un ts'un 



Figure 1. Unexpected Diacritics. 

policy for authorities on the Pinyin data- 
base should be as follows: 

That ... in the Pinyin database: 

• where the preferred form in LCNA is a 
pure Wade-Giles form, the preferred 
form in the Pinyin database should be 
that Wade-Giles form converted into 
Pinyin 

• where the preferred form in LCNA is an 
"established" i.e. not a pure Wade-Giles 
form, for instance Chang Kai-shek and 
Confucius, the preferred form on the Pin- 
yin database should be that "established" 
form. 

The word division standard has 
since been proposed by the Library of 
Congress for adoption by American librar- 
ies (Melzer 1996). 

Conversion Errors 

The National CJK Service Pinyin database 
contains some incorrect data. Although 
we have now corrected the causes of many 
of these errors in the program, we have 
not been able to correct all of the records 
on the database that contain errors. Some 
examples of error types are listed below: 
1. Unexpected diacritics. The diacritics 
in "ch'un" and "ts'un" in figure 1 had 



been incorrectly keyed as alifs; they 
should have been keyed as ayns. The 
presence of the alifs meant that the 
conversion program did not recog- 
nize "ch-n" and "ts-n" as Wade-Giles 
words and left them unconverted. 
(Note that the conversion program 
does predict the common cataloger 
shortcut of typing apostrophes in- 
stead of ayns and makes correct con- 
versions. We had not predicted the 
possibility of a cataloger typing an alif 
instead of an ayn.) 

2. Unexpected tag and subfield combi- 
nations. The "chih shih" in figure 2 
was not converted because we had 
not listed 710 $d in the table of data 
elements to be processed. It has now 
been listed in the table. 

3. Unexpected subfield coding. The $h 
subfield in figure 3 was incorrectly 
left in Wade-Giles. The $h subfield 
should have been coded as a $b; $h 
was not listed in the MARC tag table. 
We have now added 245 $h to the 
MARC tag table, to catch cases such 
as this in future. 

4. Records with Chinese titles but with 
language code "jpn." Although the 
uniform title field (130) in figure 4 
was converted correctly, the main 



Record source: LC (90216819) 

Before conversion: 

710 $a Tseng, Tso-chou, $d chih shih 1844 

After conversion: 

710 $a Zeng, Zuozhou, $d chih shih 1844 



Figure 2. Unexpected Tag and Subfield Combinations. 
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Record source: LC (94452207) 
Before conversion: 

245 $a Ch _n shan chih shang: $h [sin ch ao san wen hs_an ts ui] / $c Li Fu-wei... 
After conversion: 

245 $a Qun shan zhi shang : $h [sin ch ao san wen hs_an ts ui] / $c Li Fuwei... 



Figure 3. Unexpected Subfield Coding. 

title (245) was not converted. The 
program does not process 245 fields 
when the language code is "jpn." If 
the record had been correctly 
coded as "chi" instead of "jpn," the 
conversion would have occurred 
without error. The program could be 
amended to process the 245 fields 
even when the language code is 
"jpn," but this would cause a large 
number of fields to be flagged un- 
necessarily for human review. Incor- 
rect language coding is one of the 
most common sources of conversion 
errors. 

5. Japanese records with parallel titles 
in Chinese. In figure 5, the language 
coding was correct. However, for re- 
cords with language code "jpn," we 
had not listed the 245 $b subfield for 
processing. If 245 $b was listed, 
many subtitles in Japanese that con- 
tained words also valid in Wade- 
Giles would be needlessly flagged for 
human review. However, the result 
of not listing 245 $b for jpn records 
is that Chinese parallel titles in Japa- 
nese records are skipped by the con- 



version. This was a pragmatic deci- 
sion to save reviewing time. The 
program could be easily amended 
to check 245 $b's in Japanese re- 
cords. 

6. Diacritics omitted. "Tien-chin" in 
figure 6 was incorrectly converted to 
"Dianjin," and "yu" was incorrectly 
converted to "you," because the cata- 
loger omitted diacritics. 

7. Some notes become incongruous. 
Some Wade-Giles records contain a 
note such as "Added title also in Pin- 
yin. . . ." Once the record has been 
converted to Pinyin, such notes are 
incongruous. Although it would be 
possible to write software to detect 
and delete many of these notes, we 
decided it was not worth the effort. 
It is tempting to dismiss many of the 

above problems as resulting from cata- 
loger error in the original data and to say 
that the conversion program is not at 
fault. Catalogers are only human, and 
errors are part of life, however. Our pol- 
icy has been to code in expectation of 
cataloger errors where possible. In cre- 
ating the Pinyin database, the reviewers 



Record source: OCLC 

Before conversion: 
008 ... jpn 

130 $a Ch'ang-chiang jih pao. 

245 $a Tu pao shou ts'e, $c Ch'ang-chiang jih pao pien. 

After conversion: 
008 ...jpn 

130 $a Chang jiang ri bao 

245 $a Tu pao shou ts e, $c Ch'ang-chiang jih pao pien. 



Figure 4. Records with Chinese Titles but with Language Code "jpn." 
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Record source: LC (91229795) 

Before conversion: 
008 ...jpn 

245 $a Shinpoj umu Nitch u Jid o Bungaku no Kin o 

Ky o soshite Asu h okokusho : $b 1990-nen 10-gatsu 13-nich — 15- 

nichi = Hs_eh shu t ao lun hui Chung- Jih erh t ung wen 

hs_eh ti kuo ch _ hsien tsai chi ch i chiang lai 

t sai liao hui pien 

After conversion, there was no change. 

Figure 5. Japanese Records with Parallel Titles in Chinese. 



also picked up a number of cataloger er- 
rors and corrected them as part of the 
reviewing process. 

Management Problems 

A large problem in management of a 
conversion using this program is the pro- 
vision of staff to review the data flagged as 
doubtful conversions. At present, the 
Wade-Giles to Pinyin program flags 
around 12% of all fields for review. For the 
conversion of the National CJK Service 
database of over 500,000 bibliographic 
records, a total of 920 hours of human 
reviewing, not including supervisory time, 
over a period of two months was required. 
It would be easy to change the program's 
logic so that fewer data were flagged for 
human review, but this would produce 
more conversion errors. 

Another major management problem 
for the National Library of Australia has 
been the workload and complexities of 
maintaining parallel Wade-Giles and Pin- 
yin databases. With the help of the soft- 
ware supplier Innovative Interfaces, we 
have solved a number of the problems of 



cross-updating the two databases, but 
some problems remain. 

How the Conversion Program Has 
Been Used by the National CJK 
Service 

Libraries that wish to convert to Pinyin 
can use the Pinyin database as a migration 
tool. For the many libraries that added 
holdings to the ABN for their CJK mate- 
rial, the migration path is relatively 
smooth. Their holdings have been copied 
to the Pinyin database, allowing those li- 
braries easily to extract a Pinyin version of 
MARC records for all the CJK material 
they own. These MARC records can then 
be loaded to the library's local system, 
where they replace Wade-Giles records. A 
number of libraries are planning to use the 
Pinyin database in this way. Libraries whose 
holdings are not on the CJK Service data- 
base will need to add their holdings to it 
retrospectively in order to be able to extract 
the Pinyin records. Alternatively, they could 
perform a local conversion to Pinyin using 
the Wade-Giles to Pinyin conversion pro- 
gram directly on their local data. The 



Record source: ABN (interim record) 

Before conversion: 

260 $a Tien-chin: Tien-chin chiao yu chu pan she, 1989 

After conversion: 

260 $a Dianjin: Dianjin jiao you shu ban she, 1989. 



Figure 6. Diacritics Omitted. 
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National Library will make the conversion 
program available to any CJK Service mem- 
ber libraries that wish to use it. 

The CJK Technical and Steering Com- 
mittees have agreed that the existence of the 
Wade-Giles database will be reviewed in 
mid-1998. At that point, it will be decided 
whether the workload of supporting two 
databases is worthwhile. The ultimate aim is 
to meet the member libraries' requirement 
for the adoption of a single Chinese romani- 
zation scheme in Australia; given the trend 
among the member libraries, it seems al- 
most certain that the single romanization 
scheme will be Pinyin. A likely option thus 
seems to be to cease support for the Wade- 
Giles database; the timing of that would, 
however, depend on the extent to which 
member libraries are able to migrate their 
local systems to Pinyin. 

Other Methodologies 

Some readers of this article may wish to 
question the wisdom of putting such pro- 
gramming effort into romanization. Ro- 
manization is, after all, an extremely poor 
substitute for the original characters. For 
many Australian libraries with Chinese 
collections, however, it will be some years 
until they acquire local systems that can 
support Chinese characters. These librar- 
ies need a source of MARC data that will 
allow them to present their cataloging in 
the romanization scheme most familiar to 
their users. Even in universities where the 
library may have installed a library system 
that supports CJK characters, library us- 
ers often connect to the library catalog 
from their departments and offices, and 
few of these users yet have the software 
on their desktop PCs to display CJK char- 
acters. My personal view is that the debate 
over whether to use Wade-Giles or Pinyin 
has consumed librarians' energies too long; 
by moving to a single standard, librarians can 
focus on the more productive task of pre- 
senting cataloging data in the original script. 

A second argument against expend- 
ing effort on converting one romaniza- 
tion scheme to another is that it would 
be better to store the data in its original 
character form only and to build 
sof tware that will create a view "on the 



fly" in whatever romanization scheme the 
user prefers. This approach is very attrac- 
tive. It puts the emphasis where it should 
be — on the original characters. It covers 
all user pref erences by off ering choices. It 
would allow any new romanization 
schemes to be supported by simply adding 
another table to the software that creates 
the "views." It would allow catalogers to 
create records containing only the original 
characters, without the double work of 
having to create romanization. It would 
also allow wider use of the MARC records 
created in countries such as China and 
Korea; such MARC records normally do 
not contain any romanization. 

On the other hand, there are a number 
of issues that need to be faced before 
libraries can create records containing 
only the original characters and rely on 
sof tware to meet all romanization require- 
ments. Some of these issues are listed 
below. 

• All the catalog data for non-Roman 
material would need to contain the 
original characters; retrospective con- 
versions to add original characters will 
need to be done by some libraries. 

• Many users will still wish to use romani- 
zation in search terms, in cases where 
they find it quicker to type a romanized 
word than to create an ideographic char- 
acter, In some cases, where a Chinese 
character with the same appearance has 
more than one equivalent code, 
searches on romanized terms produce 
more reliable results. To meet this need 
for romanized searching, library sys- 
tems that stored only the original char- 
acters would need to develop the ability 
to search a romanized search term 
against indexes that contained the 
original characters. 

• Although some library systems have 
developed software that will convert 
Wade-Giles search terms to Pinyin 
(such as OCLC) or assist catalogers by 
creating romanization from ideographic 
characters (such as Innopac, Dynix), 
there are no library systems, to my 
knowledge, that yet offer or plan to 
off er the f ull views capability. 

• Decisions would need to be made on 
what to do with the romanized data 
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that presently exist, along with origi- 
nal character data, in MARC records; 
should they be discarded? 

• Cataloging issues — such as when is a 
view of a heading a view, and when is 
it an unpreferred form? — would need 
to be addressed. 

• The US MARC format, which en- 
shrines romanization in the main 
fields (lxx, 245, etc.) might need to be 
changed, with consequent changes to 
library systems. 

Conclusion 

The conversion of the 500,000-record Na- 
tional CJK Service database has demon- 
strated that it is possible to convert bibli- 
ographic data from Wade-Giles to Pinyin 
with a high degree of automation of the 
conversion process. It has also demon- 
strated that the libraries of one Western 
nation, at least, can reach the agreement 
on Pinyin word division standards that is 
necessary for a large conversion project. 

Some problems remain — including the 
conversion of authority data and the conver- 
sion of general catalogs where Wade-Giles 
data are scattered among many Western lan- 
guages. Although it would be foolish to 
underestimate these remaining problems, 
Australian libraries now have a clear path 
toward their vision of a single Chinese 



romanization scheme, and toward its con- 
sequent benefits of more reliable search- 
ing for users, and greater opportunities 
for exchange of Chinese cataloging data. 
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Cooperative Cataloging: 
Prospects and Problems for 
Libraries in Saudi Arabia 

Zahiruddin Khurshid 

Despite witnessing the enormous success of cooperative cataloging programs 
in Europe and North America, the libraries in Saudi Arabia and other 
Arabian Gulf states have made no concerted efforts in initiating similar 
programs. The author emphasizes the need for cooperation in cataloging — 
especially of local materials. Due to unavailability of cataloging copy from 
the Library of Congress and other sources for a high percentage of imprints 
from Arab countries, and in the absence of bibliographic cooperation, librar- 
ies are doing redundant cataloging and thus wasting both time and money. 
The author reviews the current state of bibliographic cooperation, discusses 
prospects for further cooperation, and highlights difficulties in cooperation. 
The author concludes with recommendations that King Fahd National Li- 
brary develop a national cooperative cataloging program with specific goals, 
set guidelines, and prepare rules and procedures for participating libraries 
to contribute in various cooperative cataloging programs in the Kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia. 



(Cooperative cataloging is "the original 
cataloging of bibliographic items through 
the joint action of a group of independent 
libraries which make the bibliographic re- 
cords accessible to group members and 
sometimes to non-participating libraries 
as well. Sometimes called shared catalog- 
ing because the cataloging responsibility 
and cataloging product are shared" (ALA 
1983, 59). The driving force for coopera- 
tive cataloging in North America has been 
to reduce cataloging costs. Librarians 
were as much concerned about the cata- 
loging cost in 1885 when it was just 



$0.3575 (Tillett 1993) per item as they are 
now when it is $48 (Allan 1990). The cost 
factor becomes even more serious when it 
is expended over and over again in librar- 
ies for the same title. For example, if one 
hundred libraries acquire the same title 
and catalog it at an average cost of $48, the 
libraries together would spend $4,800 to 
catalog a single title. The other reasons 
that warranted bibliographic cooperation 
were the growing backlog of uncataloged 
materials and the lack of catalogers with 
language expertise or adequate training. 
Impressed by the success of various 
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cooperative cataloging programs in North 
America, and especially the success of 
computerized networks, libraries in other 
parts of the world have built upon, and 
perhaps even improved, the North Ameri- 
can model (Holley 1993). The biblio- 
graphic networks in Europe, Australia, 
and New Zealand are renowned for their 
shared cataloging activities. But the situ- 
ation in Asia in general and the Arabian 
Gulf region in particular is not very en- 
couraging. The prospects and problems of 
cooperative cataloging in Saudi Arabia 
discussed in this article can be generalized 
to the entire region. 

Bibliographic Cooperation in 
Saudi Arabia 

Saudi Arabia has achieved phenomenal 
development in all socioeconomic sectors 
during the last twenty-five years. The 
government has spent huge sums of 
money to develop human resources by 
providing free education to its citizens 
from primary level to graduate level and 
beyond. The education program is well 
supported by physical facilities — includ- 
ing libraries. All seven university libraries 
have developed information resources in 
support of their academic programs. 
Both government and private organiza- 
tions have established over 40 special li- 
braries to fulfill information needs of the 
community in business, commerce, and 
industry. According to the author of one 
recent survey (Abbas 1994), there are 69 
public libraries throughout the kingdom, 
of which 59 are controlled by the General 
Directorate of Public Libraries under the 
Ministry of Education. The rest are con- 
trolled by other ministries. 

Several academic and special libraries 
are currently undertaking automation 
projects, and at least one academic library 
at King Fahd University of Petroleum and 
Minerals (KFUPM) is fully automated. 
However, if we review the numerous arti- 
cles written on the state of libraries and 
librarianship in Saudi Arabia, we find that 
most authors have talked about the lack of 
cooperation among libraries (Khurshid 
1979; Line 1983; Ashoor 1989). Each li- 
brary has generally followed its own 



course in achieving the goal of collection 
building, automation, library services, etc. 
Not only have the individually projected 
goals not been achieved, but duplication 
of effort has wasted a great deal of time 
and money. While there is a comprehen- 
sive need for cooperation in each area of 
library activity, I will attempt to address a 
more pressing need for bibliographic co- 
operation in Saudi Arabia and how it can 
be achieved. 

The collections of libraries in Saudi 
Arabia in general are comprised mostly of 
Arabic materials. Cataloging copy for 
about 75% of Arabic materials is not avail- 
able from any sources, local or external. 
The following statistics show the repre- 
sentation of various language materials in 
CDMARC Bibliographic, the Library of 
Congress database of approximately five 
million Machine-Readable Cataloging 
(MARC) records on CD-ROM. Arabic re- 
cords form less than 1% of the entire 
database: 

English 3,205,798 

French 348,630 

Spanish 288,388 

Italian 126,227 

Arabic 34,750 

The average number of Arabic records 
added to the CDMARC Bibliographic da- 
tabase every year (based on a ten-year 
period, 1986-95) is 1,107, which repre- 
sents approximately 12% of the Arabic 
titles produced in the entire Arab world 
(United Nations 1995; International Mar- 
keting Data and Statistics 1996). Aside 
from representing a small percentage of 
Arabic records, CDMARC Bibliographic 
(or for that matter any other Western da- 
tabase) has two additional problems. 
First, the Arabic records are presented in 
romanized (transliterated in English) 
form, which is not acceptable to Arabian 
local users and therefore generally not 
used by Arab libraries. Second, Arab li- 
braries use their own name and subject 
headings, which means cataloging copy 
from external sources would require a 
great deal of changes in headings. 

It is clear from the above facts that the 
cataloging copy of Arabic materials avail- 
able from external sources is not only lim- 
ited but also is not fully compatible with 
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local cataloging practices. That is why the 
percentage of original cataloging of Ara- 
bic materials in Saudi libraries is around 
90%. In the absence of any shared cata- 
loging program, each library is doing its 
own cataloging of many titles that have 
been cataloged by other libraries. 

Current State of Cooperation 

There has always been some awareness 
among Saudi libraries about the need for 
shared cataloging, but it did not bring 
about any tangible results. The primary 
reason is the absence of a forum or an 
agency that could initiate, organize, and 
coordinate the activities. However, some 
activities have been initiated by a few in- 
dividual libraries as well as one group of 
libraries, which can be considered as fore- 
runners of bibliographic cooperation in 
Saudi Arabia. Of them the three major 
activities are discussed below. 
1. Cataloging-in-Publication. Several 
publishers are currently providing 
Cataloging-in-Publication (CIP) data 
with their publications. Notable 
among them are the university 
presses of King Abdulaziz University, 
King Saud University, Imam Moham- 
mad Ibn Saud University, and Umm 
Al-Qura University. The CIP data in- 
cluded in university publications are 
generally prepared by the library staff 
of the respective universities. Al- 
though the number of publications 
with the CIP data produced by these 
presses is quite small, it still helps to 
reduce the expense of redundant 
cataloging. 

The most significant development 
that has taken place in the area of CIP 
in recent years is the assignment of a 
new role to King Fahd National Li- 
brary (KFNL) in Riyadh as the cen- 
tral agency in preparing CIP for 
books published in Saudi Arabia. The 
national library was created in 1990 
through a royal decree. The library is 
governed by a Trustee Council con- 
sisting of a chairman and five mem- 
bers. While the members are ap- 
pointed by the King, the council 



appoints the director, who is respon- 
sible for administering the library in 
the light of the goals set by the coun- 
cil. Before KFNL assumed its recent 
role, only a small group of publish- 
ers — including the university 
presses — were preparing CIP data. 
The KFNL has hired some Arabic 
and non-Arabic catalogers to cope 
with the increasing amount of CIP 
cataloging. (Non-Arabic catalogers 
are generally hired from India and 
Pakistan and can read Arabic but may 
have difficulty in understanding and 
speaking Arabic. They are normally 
responsible for cataloging non-Ara- 
bic materials because of their Eng- 
lish-language skills.) If the publishers 
throughout the kingdom cooperate 
by sending the title page and prelimi- 
naries of books nearing publication to 
the National Library so that prelimi- 
nary cataloging data can be prepared, 
it can bring about the same results as 
have been produced by the CIP pro- 
gram of the Library of Congress. 

According to a survey, the CIP 
program saved the U.S. libraries an 
estimated $1.15 billion in 1990 by 
providing authoritative and timely 
bibliographic access to materials that 
libraries otherwise would have had to 
catalog themselves (Thomas and 
Younger 1993). No such survey has 
been done in Saudi Arabia to esti- 
mate the national saving from the 
CIP program of the KFNL. However, 
the program is growing quickly, and 
with the increasing participation of 
all major publishers of Saudi Arabia 
in the program, it is expected that 
approximately 80% of the titles pro- 
duced in the kingdom (between 350 
to 400 titles per year) will include 
CIP data, thus saving the Saudi li- 
braries approximately $1 million a 
year (the cost of 400 common titles 
cataloged in fifty libraries at an aver- 
age cost of $50 per title). 

Another important benefit of the 
program will be the possible im- 
provement in the quality of catalog- 
ing, which has been poor due to 
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nonadherence to cataloging stand- 
ards by libraries and the lack of quali- 
fied and trained catalogers. 

Remote access to online catalogs. In 
the early 1980s, a few libraries started 
automation projects, and by the end 
of the decade sixteen Saudi libraries 
had been engaged to a varied extent 
in automation enterprises (Al Dosary 
and Ekrish 1991). DOBIS/LIBIS and 
MINISIS are the most widely used 
software packages. In fact, there are 
five users of DOBIS/LIBIS (exclud- 
ing Umm Al-Qura University [UQU], 
which leased DOBIS/LIBIS in 1986 
but has not yet installed it) and an 
equal number of users of MINISIS. 
Some libraries are using in-house-de- 
veloped software. 

Of the libraries engaged in auto- 
mation, 75% have online catalogs in 
operation, and all of them have cre- 
ated databases ranging in size from a 
few thousand records to more than 
300,000. Although there has been no 
exchange of records between auto- 
mated libraries, the possibilities of 
exchange do exist — at least among 
the libraries that have the same sys- 
tem. Some years back a couple of 
DOBIS/LIBIS user libraries ap- 
proached the KFUPM Library with a 
request to allow them to import 
KFUPM records into their local da- 
tabases. The KFUPM Library could 
not accept this request for the reason 
that about 60% of its records were 
downloaded from the LC MARC 
tapes, and copyright regulations do 
not allow libraries to redistribute LC 
MARC records. However, the library 
was and is still willing to exchange 
records created locally. Last year, as a 
result of several years of discussions 
between three DOBIS/LIBIS user li- 
braries (King Abdulaziz, King Fahd, 
and King Saud Universities), an ar- 
rangement was made to provide re- 
mote access to the online catalog of 
each library from the other two. As of 
1996, the KFUPM Library online 
catalog was accessible from King Ab- 
dulaziz and King Saud University Li- 



braries. However, the KFUPM Li- 
brary has access to the King Saud 
University Library catalog only. Ac- 
cess to the King Abdulaziz University 
Library catalog will, it is hoped, be 
available soon. 

The database of these three large 
libraries together can provide access 
to more than half a million records, 
which include duplicate and tripli- 
cate records for approximately 30% 
of the titles (identified in accessions 
lists of the three libraries) that are 
available in all the three libraries. If 
the libraries were to engage in shared 
cataloging via remote access to their 
respective catalogs, there could be a 
significant drop in the original cata- 
loging needed by each library. 

3. Access to KAC ST bibliographic data- 
bases through Gulfnet. Gulfnet is a 
computer network established by 
King Abdulaziz City for Science and 
Technology (KACST) in Riyadh, 
Saudi Arabia. It was started in May 
1985 to facilitate exchange of data, 
information, and programs for use by 
scientists, researchers, librarians, and 
information professionals in Saudi 
Arabia and the Gulf states. At present 
11 universities and research centers 
in Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and Bahrain 
are connected to Gulfnet through 
public leased telephone lines. There 
is also a dial-up communication net- 
work, KACSTNET, which connects 
60 research institutions and libraries 
in the kingdom with the central com- 
puter at KACST. 

Among the services offered by the 
network is the searching of various 
databases, including a union list of 
serials and the KACST library cata- 
log. The union list of serials database 
was developed by KACST and con- 
tains 20,000 titles held by academic 
and research libraries in Saudi Ara- 
bia. It has become a primary source 
of locating materials for interlibrary 
loan. Another online union list of Ara- 
bic periodicals held by university li- 
braries of Saudi Arabia is under 
preparation. The KACST library 
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catalog (which can be searched 
through Gulfnet and KACSTNET) 
provides information about the 
KACST collection, which includes 
over 11,000 books, 350,000 technical 
reports on microfiche, and over 
60,000 source documents relating to 
the national databases produced by 
KACST (Al-Tasan 1992). 

The use of Gulfnet to share cata- 
loging data has been very limited. 
Only the KACST catalog is available 
for searching by member libraries. 
Access to catalogs of other libraries is 
not yet available, and there is not 
much hope that Gulfnet services will 
be expanded further once full In- 
ternet connectivity becomes avail- 
able in the kingdom. 

Prospects for Further 
Cooperation 

The current state of cooperative catalog- 
ing reviewed in the preceding section can- 
not be considered satisfactory. The pro- 
grams have been undertaken in isolation 
and are very limited in scope. In develop- 
ing these programs, no efforts seem to 
have been made to learn from the experi- 
ences of cooperative cataloging programs 
developed by Western libraries. Some of 
the renowned programs might produce 
similar results if adapted to focal require- 
ments. In the following section, we will 
discuss the prospects for developing coop- 
erative cataloging programs in the King- 
dom of Saudi Arabia. 

Union Catalogs 

As mentioned earlier, DOBIS/LIBIS and 
MINISIS are the two major systems cur- 
rently in use in Saudi Arabia. Of the two 
systems, DOBIS/LIBIS has excellent ca- 
pabilities for networking, which have not 
been fully exploited. The DOBIS/LIBIS 
network structure allows participating li- 
braries to share a union catalog in which a 
record will be created once by the library that 
first acquired an item. If copies of the same 
item are acquired by other libraries, they can 
either add their location information to 
the existing bibliographic record, or they 



can create a separate file of local copies. 

Of the five DOBIS/LIBIS user librar- 
ies, the KFUPM Library is in the best 
position to act as the central node in the 
network. It has highly qualified and moti- 
vated staff who can prepare quality re- 
cords and also review and upgrade the 
quality of records from participating li- 
braries according to international stand- 
ards. The "correct cataloging" subfunc- 
tion of DOBIS/LIBIS can allow 
authorized catalogers to review and cor- 
rect catalog entries of other catalogers 
who have lower authorization levels 
(Khurshid 1994). 

Another union catalog can be devel- 
oped by MINISIS user libraries with the 
central node at KFNL. This library is best 
suited to be the central node because 
most of the libraries that use MINISIS are 
located in Riyadh, which would make 
communication easier between member 
libraries and the central node. This does 
not mean that communication with the 
central node cannot be made from remote 
locations. However, that would require 
high-speed communication lines as well as 
some additional hardware. 

If the new versions of DOBIS/LIBIS 
and MINISIS support the Z39.50 proto- 
col, then it would be possible to link the 
two union catalogs and expand the scope 
of the database for cooperative cataloging. 
While the successor product of DO- 
BIS/LIBIS is expected to have Z39.50 
support, we do not know whether future 
versions of MINISIS will provide this sup- 
port. 

National Bibliographic Agency 

Each country in the Gulf region is ex- 
pected to create a National Bibliographic 
Agency (NBA) as an integral part of the 
national library or as an independent 
agency with the responsibility for pre- 
paring authoritative and comprehensive 
bibliographic records for all new publi- 
cations issued in the country. They are 
further expected to create those records 
in accordance with accepted bibliog- 
raphic standards (IFLA 1979). King 
Fahd National Library is already carry- 
ing out some of the tasks of a national 
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bibliographic agency, such as preparing a 
national bibliography and CIP data. How- 
ever, in order for libraries to take advan- 
tage of these services, some improve- 
ments need to be made. These include: 

1. The National Library should distrib- 
ute its cataloging records in machine- 
readable form so that libraries can 

. download them into their local sys- 
tems and save time and money. 

2. The National Library should imple- 
ment a comprehensive legal deposit 
system so that the library gets each 
and every title published or issued (in 
all languages and formats) in the 
country. This will also increase the 
availability of cataloging copy of local 
materials. 

3. The CIP program should be ex- 
panded to include publications from 
all major publishers — including 
those from university presses. This 
would especially benefit small librar- 
ies, which cannot make use of ma- 
chine-readable records due to lack of 
computer infrastructure. 

Access to Online Catalogs 
through the internet 

Saudi Arabia is expected to join the In- 
ternet soon with a central node at KACST 
in Riyadh. Among the numerous informa- 
tion resources available on the Internet 
are hundreds of online catalogs of aca- 
demic and special libraries that offer op- 
portunities for any library catalog to be 
treated as a bibliographic utility. Follow- 
ing the example of Western libraries, the 
libraries in Saudi Arabia could offer their 
catalogs on the Internet both for use by 
local libraries for cataloging and for locat- 
ing materials for interlibrary loan. Those 
libraries that cannot make their catalogs 
available on the Internet could at least 
make them accessible through dedicated 
or dial-up lines. 

Difficulties in Cooperation 

There are some difficulties that must be 
overcome in order for cooperation to 
work successfully. 
1. Leadership. To start a nationwide co- 



operative cataloging program, a 
strong central agency is needed that 
can provide leadership to the librar- 
ies participating in the program. Be- 
ing a national agency, KFNL is in a 
better position to provide this leader- 
ship. In addition to acting as a deposi- 
tory library of all Saudi publications, 
it has a mandate to compile a national 
bibhography, P re Pj^ CIP data, as- 

To carry out these and other activi- 
ties, the library must muster the sup- 
port of all libraries that can make 
effective contributions to the pro- 
gram. The Library of Congress pro- 
vides an excellent model of leader- 
ship for any national agency that aims 
to engage in a cooperative cataloging 
program. 

2. Standardization. The cataloging re- 
cords produced by the participating 
libraries in a cooperative program 
must be consistent, which requires 
application of standards. While all li- 
braries claim to follow standards in 
preparing records, the real situation 
is quite different. Authors of a 
KFUPM study in 1987 revealed seri- 
ous inconsistencies in the cataloging 
practices of university libraries of 
Saudi Arabia (Khurshid 1988). The 
libraries did not fully adhere to cata- 
loging standards. Librarians at sev- 
eral libraries have modified, revised, 
or interpreted cataloging rules to sat- 
isfy local needs. There is no coordina- 
tion among them to prepare national- 
level standards. 

Whatever standards have been 
prepared are mostly individual ef- 
forts and are out-of-date. For exam- 
ple, the Arabic subject headings list 
prepared by Swaydan (1985) and 
adopted by all university libraries in 
Saudi Arabia as a standard list has not 
been revised since its first publica- 
tion. As a result, many libraries have 
taken liberty in adding subject head- 
ings for new disciplines on their own 
— without consulting or notifying 
other libraries. 

Another problem in the area of 
standardization is the absence of a 
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national MARC format for the ex- 
change of bibliographic information. 
At present libraries are using a variety 
of formats, including USMARC, ex- 
tended US MARC, and locally devel- 
oped MARC. In the case of non-Ara- 
bic data, DOBIS/LIBIS and 
MINISIS user libraries are using in- 
terface programs to import biblio- 
graphic records from Western 
sources. These programs might facili- 
tate exchange of records between li- 
braries having the same system. 
However, the exchange of records 
between libraries with different sys- 
tems has been a real problem. How 
this problem can hamper the pro- 
gress of a cooperative program can be 
seen in the case of the KACST union 
list of serials project. When the pro- 
ject was initiated in 1985, the 
KFUPM Library and some other 
automated libraries provided their 
serials records in machine-readable 
form, but they could not be loaded 
into the KACST system because of 
incompatibility with the KACST re- 
cord format. As a result, KACST had 
to rekey these records into their sys- 
tem manually. Updating this list is 
also difficult for the same reason. 

The lack of a national MARC for- 
mat that handles Arabic script is yet 
another part of the problem. Many 
libraries have either modified the 
original software, for example DO- 
BIS/LIBIS, or have developed in- 
house programs to create Arabic re- 
cords. These programs are not 
compatible with the Arabic script 
program developed by the Research 
Libraries Information Network 
(RLIN) and therefore cannot accept 
records from the RLIN database or 
from the Library of Congress, which 
also uses the RLIN program to cata- 
log Arabic materials. 

The development of the system at 
RLIN to record titles in both the ro- 
manized and Arabic script (which was 
underwritten by the Kuwait Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Sci- 
ences) did not gain acceptance as a 



standard system by Arab libraries for 
two reasons. First, it treats Arabic 
information and its romanization as 
paired fields, and second, it places 
the romanized data before the origi- 
nal script representation in an online 
record. In the USMARC equivalent 
of the same record, the romanized 
data are given in a regular field and 
their alternate graphic repre- 
sentation in an 880 field, with a sub- 
field 6 in each field to create a link 
between them (Aliprand 1992). 

Arab librarians do not wish to see 
Arabic information in script form 
subordinated to romanization in an 
online record; rather they would pre- 
fer to see the complete record in their 
own script. They feel that instead of 
asking Western agencies to prepare a 
MARC format to accommodate Ara- 
bic script for them, they should come 
forward and prepare their own for- 
mat. In this regard librarians at the 
KFUPM Library prepared a study in 
1994 to review the current state of 
Arabization by individual libraries 
and institutions at local, regional, and 
international levels and to seek an- 
swers to several questions that will 
help to provide the framework for 
developing an ARAB MARC (Al- 
Muhtaseb, Ashnoor, and Khurshid 
1994). Further progress in this area 
depends on the willingness of a na- 
tional or regional organization to co- 
ordinate or provide f unding for the 
project. 

The use of a varied array of char- 
acter sets in commercial applications, 
such as ASMO 449 in DOBIS/LIBIS 
and MINISIS, and an RLIN ex- 
tended Arabic character set in VTLS 
will continue to be a major problem 
in the exchange of Arabic data unless 
software vendors decide to adopt 
Unicode as a common standard. Uni- 
code might not be a perfect standard 
for processing Arabic characters, but 
it can be improved through participa- 
tion of individuals as well as libraries 
from Arab countries. Unfortunately 
no one from Saudi Arabia or the Gulf 
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region is known to have been partici- 
pating in the development of Uni- 
code. Unicode may also be a better 
solution for Arab libraries that are 
currently addressing the issue of the 
Arabic character set to be imple- 
mented in ARAB MARC. 

3. Telecommunications and computer 
infrastructure. Cooperative catalog- 
ing requires a certain level of tele- 
com munieations and computer infra- 
structure (Holley 1993). This level 
has not been fully achieved in Saudi 
Arabia. The telecommunication sys- 
tem in particular is not well devel- 
oped. As a result, libraries are not 
taking full advantage of Internet re- 
sources. The Internet is being used in 
cooperative cataloging projects in the 
United States both to communicate 
in a timely fashion between librarians 
and to access catalog records in other 
online catalogs (McCombs 1994). 
Without the Internet or other tele- 
communications networks, libraries 
in Saudi Arabia cannot achieve much 
success in bibliographic cooperation. 

The present communication link 
among libraries in Saudi Arabia is 
very limited and is through dedicated 
or dial-up lines, which are slow and 
not very reliable. This also hampers 
any computerized cooperative cata- 
loging program in the country, which 
requires quick access to information 
and the exchange of large amounts of 
bibliographic data between libraries. 
Except for most university and spe- 
cial libraries, which have mini- or 
mainframe systems, other libraries 
do not have the level of computer 
infrastructure that is essential for 
participating in computerized coop- 
erative cataloging programs. This 
level needs to be improved before 
any national-level cooperative pro- 
gram is implemented. 

Having reviewed the prospects for 
and difficulties in bibliographic coop- 
eration, it is appropriate to highlight 
the major steps that need to be taken 
to make the cooperation work suc- 
cessfully. The national library should 



implement the legal deposit compre- 
hensively, expand the CIP program, 
develop and adopt cataloging stand- 
ards including the ARAB MARC for- 
mat, and prepare and distribute re- 
cords in machine-readable form. 
Telecommunications and the com- 
puter infrastructure should be im- 
proved to allow libraries to provide 
remote access to their online catalogs 
through Gulfnet and dial-up lines 
and eventually through the Internet 
once full connectivity becomes avail- 
able in the kingdom. 

Conclusion 

The vision of cooperative cataloging in 
Saudi Arabia should parallel that estab- 
lished in other countries; "to put into 
place the necessary support to catalog, 
once and only once, every item owned or 
made accessible by libraries and to share 
that information with all others who need 
it (Thomas and Younger 1993, 257). Li- 
brarians in Saudi Arabia and elsewhere in 
the Gulf region have some understanding 
of the advantages of cooperative catalog- 
ing programs. But (hey do not have a clear 
idea about how these programs can be 
developed and implemented and in what 
way they can participate in these pro- 
grams. It would therefore be appropriate 
for a national agency — preferably King 
Fahd National Library together with 
some notable academic and special librar- 
ies in the kingdom— to initiate a program 
similar to the renowned Program for Co- 
operative Cataloging (PCC) of the United 
States, with a clear mission and goals. The 
Saudi Arabian PCC equivalent could set 
guidelines and prepare rules and proce- 
dures for participating libraries to contrib- 
ute through various programs, including 
the creation of bibliographic databases, 
union lists of serials, Arabic name authori- 
ties databases, etc. The bibliographic 
component of the program could also de- 
fine a core-level bibliographic record con- 
taining a uniform level of detail, as is done 
by the PCC. The scope of the program 
could be widened to develop a set of Ara- 
bic cataloging standards for preparing 
uniform records (including the ARAB- 
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MARC format), provide training, and 
seek funds to support cooperative library 
projects in Saudi Arabia and in the entire 
Gulf region. 
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Letters 



To the Editor: 

RE: "Cutting Cataloging Costs: Ac- 
cepting LC Classification Call Numbers 
from OCLC Cataloging Copy" by Susan 
A. Massey and S. Michael Malinconico, 
LRTS January 1997. 

1 hope LRTS will accept a non- 
scholarly letter from a non-scholar. The 
following caught my eye. 

"While not diminishing the 
importance of shelf browsing, catalog 
departments must weigh the cost of 
shel (listing and reviewing classification 
carefully against its perceived benefits." 

This seems to be an example of 
Dewey's Law (Harry Dewey): 'What saves 
the librarian's time frequently costs the 
reader his." 

As a librarian who labored before the 
widespread use of OPACs, my infor- 
mation may be dated, but it is my un- 
derstanding that most books in public 
and academic libraries are selected by 

If this is true, one of the most impor- 
tant tasks librarians perform is to place a 
book where a browser might find it. 

To my mind it's a user's use of a book 
that justifies the cost of classification. 

A study needs to be done to determine 
if a book's circulation is affected one way 
or another by local shelflisting. 

Herb White wrote, as I recall, if his 
library had two copies of the same book, 
he would use different classification num- 
bers to "tap" different browsers. 

If cutting catalog costs is paramount, 



perhaps we should close the stacks and 
shelve books by size and save space as 
well. — Marvin H. Scilken, M.L.S., editor, 
The Unabashed Librarian 



To the Editor: 

I would first like to thank Crystal 
Graham for her correction of my error 
regarding serials records. I am guilty in- 
deed. My statement regarding added en- 
tries for earlier and later titles for serials 
was justified, incorrectly, as follows. 
AACR2 rule 21.30G for added entries for 
related works directs the cataloger to 
make added entries for works closely re- 
lated to the work being cataloged. Rule 
21.30G refers to rule 21.28 (Related 
works) for guidance. Because rule 21.28 
includes "continuations and sequels," I as- 
sumed that serials would also require 
added entries for title changes. 

Second, please note that an important 
reference is missing in the published arti- 
cle: 

Tillett, Barbara B. 1991a. A taxonomy of 
bibliographic relationships. Library re- 
sources ir technical services 35: 150—58. 

This reference should follow the refer- 
ence to Svenonius. Thanks are due to John 
M. Cys, Moffett Library, Midwestern 
State University, for pointing out this 
omission. — Allyson Carlyle, Graduate 
School of Library and Information Sci- 
ence, University of Washington 
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Celebrating C. 



Robert M. Hiatt 

IV4ore than 150 admirers gathered 
March 15 at St. Barnabas Episcopal 
Church, Temple Hills, Maryland, to cele- 
hrate the life of Charles Sumner Spalding, 
who died March 8 in Baltimore from com- 
plications of pneumonia. This remarkable 
man was an internationally renowned 
authority on cataloging and an accom- 
plished organist, compuser, and band and 
choir director. Most of the music played 
at the celebration was Spalding's own. He 
was also a good friend wh< )se sense oi 
humor, devotion to others, and ability to 
laugh at himself were hallmarks. 

Born in Somerville, Massachusetts, in 
1912, Spalding received bachelor's and 
master's degrees in music from Harvard 
University in 1933 and 1934 and a master's 
degree from the School of Library Serv- 
ice, Columbia University, in 1940 before 
joining the Library of Congress as a music 
cataloger later that year. With the out- 
break of World War II, Spalding took a 
leave of absence from the Library and 
joined the U.S. Army, where he served as 
bandmaster of the 362d Army Band. Al- 
though he admitted that he had no formal 
training to serve as a conductor, his hard 
work, leadership, and concern for his 
troops resulted in lifelong friendships that 
were renewed at periodic reunions of his 
band members. 

After the war, Spalding returned to the 
Library of Congress, where he served as 
assistant chief and chief of the Catalog 
Maintenance Division, chief of the Serial 
Becord Division, chief of the Descriptive 
Cataloging Division, and assistant direc- 
tor (cataloging) (equivalent to the current 



Spalding 



position of director for cataloging), the 
position that he held when he retired from 
the Library in 1975. Upon his retirement 
Spalding received the Library's highest 
award, the Distinguished Service Award. 

During his professional life, Spalding 
represented the Library of Congress at 
many national and international confer- 
ences and served on many boards and 
committees. The 1961 International Con- 
ference on Cataloguing Principles in 
Paris, at which he represented the Li- 
brary, adopted an internationally accepted 
set of principles of choice and form of 
entry. These principles led to the first edi- 
tion of the Anglo-American Cataloguing 
Rules, for which Spalding served as gen- 
eral editor and for which he received the 
Margaret Mann Citation, the highest 
award in cataloging and classification of- 
fered by the American Library Associa- 
tion. He also represented the Library at 
the 1969 International Meeting of Cata- 
loguing Experts in Copenhagen, at which 
the machinery was set in motion for a 
series of International Standard Biblio- 
graphic Descriptions. At the national 
level, Spalding served as the Library's rep- 
resentative to the United States Board on 
Geographic Names (BGN), an inter- 
agency organization responsible for pro- 
viding uniformity in geographic nomen- 
clature and orthography throughout the 
federal government. At the time of his 
retirement he was chairman of BGN. For- 
mer director for acquisitions Glen A. 
Zimmerman was heard saying that Spald- 
ing was "an icon in the library world, par- 
ticularly in the are^ of cataloging. Sumner 
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played a major role in the Cataloging in 
Publication Program right from the begin- 
ning. What struck me was his willingness 
tti try something entirely different, apart 
from the cataloging status quo, apart from 
a very well-established reputation in the 
field." 

During his retirement Spalding con- 
tinued to pursue all his interests, includ- 
ing continuing analysis' of professional 
cataloging matters, full participation in 
the musical life of several churches, and 
musical composition. At 81 he was 



granted a patent for a specialized elec- 
tronic device to enhance the sound of an 
organ. 

C. Sumner Spalding will long be re- 
membered not only as a giant in the cata- 
loging and classification community but 
also as a true Renaissance man. His two 
sons, Charles Spalding, Jr., and Guy W. 
Spalding, make their homes in the Wash- 
ington area. Donations to celebrate the 
life of Charles Sumner Spalding can be 
given to St. Agnes Hospital, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 
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